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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue Fast of Ramazin (or Ramad- 
han, as the Arabs call it in their 
harsher tongue) is a movable one, and 
it happened that year to coincide very 
nearly with the period of Lent, which 
had doubtless served as a model to 
the imitative mind of Mahommed. 
Margaret, who went every morning 
to an early service at the Anglican 
church, and in the evening witnessed 
the performance of a Mahommedan 
service in one of the unused state- 
rooms of the palace, was unavoidably 
brought to draw comparisons between 
the Western and the Oriental forms 
of faith. She was struck with the 
religious fervour by which the Mahom- 
medans, young and old, rich and poor, 
seemed to be animated, and she could 
not help observing that they kept 
Ramazan as few Christians are willing 
to keep Lent. Five times a day, 
without fail, every man about the 
place was to be seen at his prayers, 
in the gardens, in the colonnades, and 
in the ante-rooms of the palace. The 
ladies of the harim and their Circas- 
sian slaves were not less devout. 
Each one had her own particular 
prayer-carpet and rosary, and with 
bare feet newly washed, and veiled 
head turned to the East, would go 
through all the complicated ceremo- 
nies of devotion for twenty minutes 
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at a time. Margaret watched it all, 
and was impressed by it; and yet she 
felt that, there was something wanting, 
something vitally needful. 

Every evening a patriarchal-looking 
imdm (or priest) came to hold a 
solemn service in the palace at which 
all the members of the household 
were present. The door between the 
central hall of the Aarim and the 
reception-rooms of the selémlek was 
thrown open, and in a dark ante- 
chamber behind a curtain the women 
spread their carpets and followed the 
devotions of the men. 

Margaret was shy of intruding 
upon them at this time, and she tried 
to keep Djemal-ed-Din amused in 
another room; but the little fellow 
was deeply interested in the whole 
performance, and nothing would do 
but that he. must be there to join in 
it. He liked to hold Margaret’s hand 
and peep through the curtains at the 
crowd of male worshippers. “ Pdsha 
Babba,” he would murmur apprecia- 
tively, pointing out his father in the 
forefront of the crowd; “ bac, 
Mademoiselle, Pdsha Babba !” 

Margaret would look as she was 
bidden, and very strange it seemed to 
see the whole company of men, with 
the dignified Pasha at their head, 
crouched on the floor, with their 
heads bowed, and the soles of their 
slipperless feet upturned. The deep 
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and guttural voice of the uléma (one 
of the religious elders whose duty it 
is to read the service) filled the room 
with a melancholy and monotonous 
chant ; and as he prayed, the whole 
company of worshippers, men and 
women alike, would rise and hold up 
their palms to heaven, and then pros- 
trate themselves to the ground again, 
touching their breasts and lips and 
foreheads. 

This salutation, it may be said, is 
commonly used by inferiors to their 
superiors in rank, and Margaret had 
often seen it practised by the slaves 
of the harim, who came to kiss the 
hem of their mistress’s robe fresh from 
the bath and with their clean clothes 
on. The Pasha had explained that 
it was as much as to say: “I take 
up the dust before you, and I devote 
my heart, my lips, and my head to 
your service.” 

One evening, after the worshippers 
had been listening on their knees to 
a long reading from the Koran, and 
the recitation of prayers, with the 
litany of obeisance and response, were 
beginning again, the little Djemal- 
ed-Din eluded Margaret's restraining 
hand, and slipped inside the curtain 
before she could stop him. He made 
his way in a moment to the front, 
and taking up a position on a corner 
of his father’s carpet, began to imitate 
with solemn gravity all the move- 
ments of the Pasha. When the 
Pasha bowed his forehead to the 
ground, DjemAl-ed-Din did the same ; 
and when he stood up and folded 
his arms across his breast, the child 
imitated him as faithfully, though not 
as simultaneously, as the rest of the 
company. It was a quaint spectacle, 


and Margaret, from her peep-hole 
behind the curtain, could not help 
being amused in spite of her trepida- 
tion ; but the absurdity of it did not 
appear to strike anyone else, and 
when the 


Pasha chanced to look 
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behind him, and caught sight of the 
golden curls of his little son bobbing 
in unison with the long tassels of 
the tarbishes all around, he only 
smiled reassuringly, and reached out 
his hand with a kindly caress. 

The Pasha was very strict in his 
observance of the fast and its obliga- 
tions, and every afternoon Margaret 
could hear him chanting aloud from 
the Koran, to study which he shut 
himself up in his room for many 
hours. He did not wish his wife to 
be exposed to any privations, however, 
and he was greatly distressed and 
dismayed when, on the first day of 
Ramazan, she announced her inten- 
tion of keeping the fast herself this year. 

“My dear Valda, you must not 
dream of it,” he said in shocked re- 
monstrance. “It is not for delicate 
women like yourself, and I would 
rather pay forty times over than see 
you subjected to it. Already I am 
not at all happy about your health ; 
you have not been yourself for weeks, 
and you are getting thinner and paler 
every day.” 

Valda said nothing ; she only smiled 
languidly. 

“Indeed, my dear friend, you will 
lose your beauty,” the Pasha continued ; 
“and instead of fasting, I would ad- 
vise you to do all you can to regain 
the strength you have lost. You are 
not fit to starve and pray all day, and 
then to go out visiting in the night, 
and I implore you not to think of it. 
Do persuade her, Mademoiselle.” 

Margaret, who had quite as strong 
reasons as the Pasha for being con- 
cerned about Valda’s health, joined 
her remonstrances to his; but Valda 
was impervious to argument or en- 
treaty. “I am perfectly well,” she 
said inexerably, “and I wish to do it. 
It is the right thing to do, and I will 
not accept an exemption this year.” 

“You have never done it in your 
life,” said the Pasha. 
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“That is all the more reason why I 
should do it now. I could not do it 
before. When I was a girl I had my 
lessons to attend to; and afterwards, 
when I was married, you always made 
excuses for me. There is nothing 
that ought really to prevent me now.” 

“You will certainly break down,” 
the poor Pasha said in despair. ‘“ You 
know it always makes me ill, and if 
it is too much for me, how much more 
for you? And why should you object 
to an exemption this year, when you 
have always had it before ?” 

“Because I am ashamed of having 
failed in my duty for so long. I 
believe in my religion, and therefore 
I must act up to it,” said Valda firmly. 
“T am determined about this, and I 
can assure you that I will not yield. 
Do not provoke me by opposing me 
in my desire, Pasha-jim ; it would only 
make us both angry, and it would be 
of no use in the end.” 

Valda therefore was among the 
ladies who kept the fast, and Mar- 
garet took her midday meal with no 
other company than that of the two 
grandmothers. It was not a comfort- 
able state of things, for both these 
ladies were extremely cross. Valda’s 
mother was ill, and had no relish for 
any sort of food; and the old grand- 
dame was furious because she was 
debarred from the excitement of keep- 
ing the fast. Both of them vented 
their ill-temper upon the slaves, whom 
they scolded without ceasing through 
every meal ; and the starving Circas- 
sions, to whom the very smell of the 
food was an offence and an abomina- 
tion, were so sulky and sleepy that 
even Margaret found it difficult to 
get on with them. 

In the afternoon, most of them 
spread their mattresses out on the 
floor and slept; but towards sunset 
they were to be seen with their 
watches in their hands, eagerly dis- 
puting about the time, and counting 





the minutes that must elapse before 
they could begin to eat. Margaret 
used to find them in the ante-room of 
the dining-room, standing round the 
circular tray from which they took 
their meals, and waiting, while the 
golden glow of the sunset behind the 
palm-trees was deepening into red, 
until through the open windows the 
boom of the Turkish cannon could be 
heard echoing in the stiil air. Then 
in a moment they dashed their fingers 
into the dishes, and snatched up the 
first bit of bread they could lay 
hold of. 

The sound of the gun brought the 
ladies flocking in to their dinner from 
all parts of the harim, and as they 
had to be served before the slaves 
could settle comfortably to their meal, 
this eagerness to get a mouthful 
beforehand was not without excuse. 
When Ramazan fell in summer the 
strain was considerable, and after 
many hours of fasting through days 
of blazing heat, a slave, who had been 
unable to get anything to eat before 
waiting at dinner, would sometimes 
be overcome by the smell of the food 
and collapse utterly. This year, how- 
ever, there was no such strain, and 
beyond a little sleepiness and cross- 
ness, for which their late hours and 
unwonted festivities were enough to 
account, there was nothing amiss with 
the slaves. 

The only person who looked really 
ill was Valda. She was never in a 
hurry for the evening meal, for by the 
time that it arrived she was generally 
too much exhausted to be able to eat 
anything. As Ramazin wore on, she 
grew visibly whiter and thinner, and 
more languid and depressed from day 
to day, till the Pasha was seriously 
troubled by her looks. He did every- 
thing he could to dissuade her from 
carrying out her resolution, but 


nothing would induce her to give 
it up. She was changed not only 
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in looks, Margaret thought: there 
was a new earnestness of purpose in 
her, a deepened intensity of melan- 
choly ; and she threw herself into the 
exercises of religion with the desperate 
fervour and self-abandonment of a 
person who seeks in devotion a safe- 
guard and distraction from some over- 
whelming trouble. 

She went about the harim like a 
ghost, the mere shadow of herself, 
and it was with difficulty that she 
could be prevailed upon to take any 
part in the nightly junketings and 
visitings. Her intimacy with Hamida 
seemed to have come toanend. She 
never went to see her now, and she 
tried to avoid her as much as possible 
whenever she came to the palace. 

“ Do not talk to me about it,” she 
said one day, when Hamida was 


paying her a visit and had brought up 
the subject of their escapade at the 
Opera House; “I told you all that 
there was to be told that night. It 


is all over between us, and he will be 
leaving the country before Ramazan 
is out. What is the use of thinking 
about him any more?” 

“ Ramazin is more than half over 
now,” said Hamida, “and it will be 
very soon that the Englishman will 
be leaving. In ten days from now he 
will be gone.” 

“ Ah!” said Valda with a sudden 
catch of her breath. “Ten days,—it 
is very soon! But it is well. Soon 
or late, what does it matter to me? 
I shall never see him again.” 

Hamida gave a queer glance at the 
pale face and slender figure by her 
side on the big, white-sheeted divan. 
She knew that Fitzroy had no inten- 
tion of leaving Cairo without seeing 
Valda again, and she had a letter 
from him tucked away in the folds of 
her expansive bodice at that moment. 
It was addressed to Valda, but for 
a moment she debated whether she 
would give it to her. Hamida was a 


coarse-minded, pleasure-loving woman, 
of an essentially vulgar and common 
nature, and she had no principles at 
all in her composition ; but she had 
not a bad heart, and she had no 
inclination to work mischief up to 
the point of injuring anybody. The 
enforced seclusion of her life, together 
with the idleness of her hands and 
the activity of her brains, had urged 
her into many a secret adventure 
when she was young: and now that 
her charms were waning, and her 
opportunities for amusement becoming 
fewer, she was delighted to have an 
affair of someone else’s to conduct. 
Perhaps, too, she was not altogether 
uninfluenced by the satisfaction of 
seeing Valda, whose superior virtue 
in such matters had always annoyed 
her a little, thus lowered to her own 
level. Hamida had been clever enough 
herself, however, to keep out of any 
scandal, and she had no desire to 
let matters go so far as to involve 
Valda in disaster. She wondered 
now whether there was any danger 
lest Valda’s infatuation should lead 
her beyond the limits of caution in 
that evasion of restraint that she 
regarded as legitimate under the con- 
ditions of their life, and she hesitated 
for a moment whether to deliver the 
letter or let the matter drop. But 
her love of excitement and her 
curiosity together were too strong for 
her prudence, and she drew the letter 
out of her bosom. 

“Look, Valda; he has sent me a 
letter to give to you. Do you not 
want to know what is in it?” 

Valda looked at the letter with a 
strange expression in her eyes—was it 
hope or fear !—but she made no move- 
ment to take it, and after an instant’s 
hesitation, she put up her hand as 
if to thrust it away. “No, I do not 
want to know,” she said hurriedly. 
“Put it back in your dress, Hamida ; 
I will not receive it. I do not wish 
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to have anything more to do with 
him.” 

“Ullah! You have quarrelled with 
him then! What was the use of 
doing that, when the poor fellow is 
going away so soon? You might as 
well part friends.” 

“We have parted, and it is all 
over. What is the use of beginning 
again? I will not do it, Hamida.” 

“ Mashallah !” said Hamida. “ Of 
course you must do as you please, 
but it seems to me that you are taking 
the thing much too seriously. If it is 
no pleasure to you to go on with it, 
why then of course there is no object 
in giving him any further encourage- 
ment; but he will be desperately 
disappointed, poor fellow, and why 
should you deny yourself a little 
amusement that comes in your way? 
Why not take it simply, and enjoy it 
while it lasts? Without some little 
relaxation of this kind, one’s life 
would be too dull to be endured, and 
luckily for you, you are still young 
and pretty,—you may look forward to 
plenty more admirers in the future.” 

“T don’t want any,” said Valda 
passionately. “All I wish for now 
is for peace and quiet, that I may do 
my duty to my husband and my 
child, and live faithfully in my re- 
ligion. I have never done Ramazan 
before, Hamida, but now I am doing 
it, and it has changed my ideas. I 
feel that God is great and we are 
little, and it does not matter if we 
suffer, so long as we do right. It 
will soon be over.” 

“ Ullah, Ullah, Ullah!” exclaimed 
Hamida in a voice of consternation ; 
“you are doing Ramazin, you are 
doing it like that! No wonder you 
look so ill and weak and miserable ! 
You will kill yourself, Valda, you look 
half dead already; and this melan- 
choly state of mind that you have got 
into,—a young woman like you to be 
talking about death and religion—it 


is bad, very bad! But of course, I 
could have told you that it would be so; 
it is always the result of one’s stomach 
being upset out of its usual habits.” 

Valda was silent. She was not 
without a sense of humour, and it was 
often roused by Hamida’s philosophy ; 
but to-day she was too miserable to 
be amused by anything. 

“This fasting is all very well for 
strong men,” pursued Hamida, who 
had been stirred into a state of strong 
indignation ; “but for fragile women 
like you and me, it is an abomination, 
an absolute abomination! You ought 
not to attempt it. What is the Pasha 
dreaming of not to pay an exemption 
for you?” 

Hamida weighed a good thirteen 
stone, and she did not look as if a 
short course of fasting would do her 
any harm ; but it is one of the little 
ironies of life that the discipline and 
penances that are intended to refine 
too earthly human nature, are care- 
fully avoided by all who need them, 
while those who will get more harm 
than benefit from the treatment are 
eager to embrace it. 

Hamida’s arguments made no im- 
pression at all upon Valda, and at 
last she received a pretty plain hint 
that it was time for her to take her 
departure. ‘“ Would you like to go 
and see my mother before you 
leave?” said Valda wearily. “Iam 
sorry that I cannot stay with you, 
but the Pasha is not well. He is 
confined to his room on the other 
side, and I don’t like to be long away 
from him.” 

“Ullah! Has he nobody to attend 
to him but you?” asked Hamida 
discontentedly. “A wife is not a 
slave, with nothing to do but to wait 
on a man’s whims and fancies, I 
should hope! There is nothing 
serious the matter with him, I sup- 
pose, only the effect of this wretched 
Ramazan ?’ 
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“He has caught a chill, I think, 
and he is very feverish,” said Valda. 
“T hope it is nothing, but you never 
know what course a chill of that sort 
may take, and I prefer to do any 
nursing that is needed myself, for I 
do not think the slaves are to be 
trusted. The Pasha is a good hus- 


band to me; he deserves that I” 


should do what I can for him.” 

“Bah! You are a model wife!” 
said Hamida. “I had been feeling 
just a little bit nervous as to how far 
you were going with that Englishman, 
but I see now that I might have 
spared myself the pains. You won't 
look at his letter then?” 

“ No,” said Valda shortly. 

“Then what am I to do with it?” 

“Return it to him unopened,— 
mind, Hamida, unopened—and tell 
him that I refused to receive it. Tell 
him that he must not attempt to hold 
any more communication with me. I 
am very sorry if it seems unkind, and 


I do not mean it so, but I think it is 
better for him and for me.” 
“Poor young man, he will be in 


despair!” said Hamida. “But I 
think you are right. One must draw 
back some time or other, and soon or 
late it makes little difference, so long 
as there is no more fun to be got by 
going on with it. I will give him 
your message.” 

Hamida departed, bearing the letter 
away with her, and Valda left the 
hall, and pushing open the glass doors 
that gave upon the garden in the 
inner court, went slowly down the 
steps, and through the flowers and 
sunshine to the darkened room in 
which her husband lay. 

The Pasha was prostrate, alterna- 
tively shivering with cold and burning 
with fever, and he had such an 
excruciating headache that he could 
not endure the light. Quinine and 
quiet were the only remedies that 
could do him any good, and he did 
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not really require nursing, as he was 
quite sensible enough to take these 
precautions himself; but Valda had 
a natural instinct for helping and 
comforting in illness, and her presence, 
which was a blessing to anybody at 
such times, was especially a comfort 
to the Pasha. He scarcely knew how 
to endure the moments when she was 
out of his sight, and his eyes brightened 
when she came back to him. 

“You have been a long time away, 
Valda,” he said, as she knelt by his 
sofa, and bathed his burning temples” 
with an essence that gave out a fresh 
invigorating scent. Her beautiful 
white hands, so cool and tender, seemed 
able by their touch alone to drive 
away pain, and the Pasha gave a sigh 
of relief as she began. 

“Have I?” she said softly. “ Not 
more than half an hour, I think.” 

“Who was there ?” 

“Only Hamida Hanem, and I sent 
her away as soon as I could. Your 
head feels like fire; is it very bad 
now, Pasha-jim?” 

“No, it is better now,—praise be 
to God for His mercies—but I think 
it is partly because you have come 
back to me. I really think there is 
some magic in you, Valda, and you 
are the sweetest wife a man ever had. 
It is your own fault if I am exacting 
in wanting to have you with me. I 
get impatient if you are only a few 
minutes away, you see. What should 
I do without you?” 

It was the echo of a thought in 
Valda’s own mind, but she said 
nothing, and continued her ministra- 
tions without looking up. 

“Tt is a blessing indeed when all 
ig dark and stormy without to have 
a home which is full of happiness 
and peace,” said the Pasha wistfully. 
“God forgive me if I take too much 
comfort in it, when my heart would 
otherwise be bleeding for the mis- 
fortunes of my country.” 
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What misfortunes?” asked Valda 
quickly. “Has anything fresh hap 
pened? Has the Sultan r 

“Oh, not worse than before,” an- 
swered the Pasha wearily. “It is 
the same old story of bad governors 
and bad management, and every day 
brings some additional weight to the 
burden that the nation has to bear. 
There have been fresh massacres in 
Armenia,—an abominable mongrel cur 
of a court-sycophant, placed in 
authority as Vali there, conniving 
at the business, some say contriving 
it even. The fellow is half an 
Armenian himself,—but they are the 
very worst, they have no _ bowels. 
An Armenian will sell his own 
mother for money, and we, we Os- 
manli, get the credit of their in- 
famies.” 

“Tf the Armenians could all be 
swept into the sea, it would be well 
for Turkey and for the earth,” said 
Valda with flashing eyes. 

“Unfortunately it cannot be settled 
so simply; but things must come to 
a crisis soon. All the nations are 
turning against us, and we shall be 
involved in war before we know it. 
The Greeks have been insulting us 
again, and they are only waiting for 
an excuse to attack us. Let them 
come! We have more to fear from 
their lying and cheating than from 
their fighting. For my part I should 
be glad of a war. We want some- 
thing to call out the good qualities 
of the nation, and to dissipate the 
scum of rascality that now overlies 
everything, and is spreading rotten- 
ness and corruption all around.” 

“Tf there were a war, you would 
be recalled, you would fight?” asked 
Valda, with the blood mounting to 
her face, and a flash of enthusiasm 
in her eyes. 

“T hope so; indeed I think there 
could be no doubt about it. The 
Sultan would need Turkish generals 
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instead of mongrel courtiers then. 
You would wish me to go, Valda?” 

“Oh yes!” said Valda fervently ; 
“and I only wish that Djemél-ed-Din 
were old enough to go too! If I had 
ten sons I would wish them all to be 
soldiers, and if they all fell upon the 
field of battle, I would not grudge 
their blood, so long as they were able 
to prove their courage and serve their 
country.” 

“That is the right spirit for a 
soldier’s wife. ‘Why, Valda,” ex- 
claimed the Pasha, sitting up among 
his cushions and looking with a smile 
of admiration at her flushed and ex- 
cited face, “this talk about fighting 
has given you back your colour. You 
look quite inspired. I believe you 
would like to be a man, that you 
might go and fight yourself.” 

“God forbid!” said Valda piously. 
“The Almighty has made me a 
woman, and who am I that I should 
dare to question the wisdom of His 
decree? No, it is enough for me to 
know that you will fight bravely and 
win distinction. My work is to do 
my duty at home so that you may 
be fitted for the strife when it comes. 
I will nurse you to make you strong 
for the time when your strength will 
be needed.” 

“T must take care, though, that 
you don’t get ill yourself in looking 
after me,” the Pasha said anxiously. 
“It grieves me to see you looking so 
white and languid ; and you are sad 
and dispirited as you never used to 
be. It must be your health that is 
the cause, and when you are so weak 
it is madness for you to be doing 
Ramazan. Will you not see a doctor 
and be guided by his advice ?” 

“No indeed ; I am all right thank 
you, and there is no need for me to 
have a doctor, Allah be praised! Do 
not tease me with threats of doctors, 
Pasha-jim.” 

The Pasha was obliged to yield the 
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point, and perhaps he did so with the 
less misgiving because he was accus- 
tomed to the powers of feminine 
endurance, and knew that its limits 
were not to be measured by the mind 
of man. In the days that followed, 
his illness took a more serious turn, 
and he was so prostrated by it that 
he was hardly conscious of the un- 
sparing care and self-abnegation with 
which Valda waited upon him. Her 
energies were all absorbed in the task, 
and she felt a sort of thankfulness 
for the exhausting call upon her time 
and thought; yet she could not help 
counting the days as they wore away. 

Four, five, six days went by in 
uneventful monotony. It was now 
nearly a week since Hamida’s visit, 
and she had said that ten days were 
the limit of time,—there were only 
four days left then. In four days he 
would be gone, and there would be 
nothing left to fear or to hope. The 
sun would have set, and the whole 
land would be left dark,—how dark 
and how empty, Valda hardly dared 
to let herself realise. And yet then, 
when the long suspense was over, 
some sort of resignation might be 
possible ; resignation, — the key-note 
of the creed of Islam, and the mean- 
ing of the name—poor Valda hoped 
for nothing else. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue Pasha lay sleeping quietly in- 
side the mosquito-curtains tucked 
round his little white French bed. 
The crisis of his illness was past, 
and he was getting rapidly better ; 
but he slept a good deal during 
the day, and the rooms in that wing 
of the palace were kept very quiet 
and still. Valda had nursed him 
with unremitting vigilance; but now 
that there was no longer any cause 
for anxiety, she was able to take 
some relaxation from her labours, 
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and she stood at the window of 
the sick-room, which she had opened 
to admit a little fresh air, and looked 
idly out into the garden basking in 
the glow and glory of the summer 
afternoon. 

It was now far on in March, and 
the sun, which had been shining all 
the winter from skies of cloudless 
blue, was beginning to gather strength, 
and to send forth heat such as is 
never known in England save on the 
hottest day of summer ; yet the 
garden was green and beautiful, with 
all the exquisite and tender freshness 
of Spring. The great apricot-trees, 
on the high branches of which the 
little grey-green birds were singing 
deliriously, were one mass of pale 
shell-pink blossom, and the air was 
heavy with the scent of orange and 
lemon trees in full flower. All round 
the garden the dark green shrubberies 
were glorious in their bridal array 
of waxen white, and the starry, shin- 
ing flowers grew so thick that they 
jostled each other off their stalks, 
and fell in a white shower round each 
tree. 

On the other side of the garden, 
Valda could see one of the ladies of 
the harim engaged in picking up the 
fallen flowers from the marble walk. 
It was Nazla Hanem, a distant rela- 
tion of Valda’s mother, who, having 
been obliged by the ill-temper of her 
husband to demand her papers of 
divorce, and being too old to think 
of marrying again, had come to spend 
her remaining days with her kins- 
woman. Valda’s grave face relaxed 
into a smile as she watched her; for 
the little economies of Nazla Hanem 
were a standing joke in the harim, 
and this was one of them. The 
hospitality of the Pasha was free and 
lavish ; one person more or less at the 
liberal table that he provided made 
no difference, and all his wife’s rela- 
tions were welcome to come and stay 
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as long as they liked. Nazla Hanem 
had therefore her own small allow- 
ance intact to spend as she chose; 
but she had a weakness which is very 
unusual among the Turks, and very 
much abhorred by them; she was 
inclined to be miserly. She did not 
like to spend her money in the scent- 
shops of the bazaars, and yet she 
wished her clothes to have the deli- 
cate fragrance that distinguished 
those of the other ladies; so she 
employed her spare moments in 
collecting rose-petals, orange-flowers, 
lavender, — whatever sweet-smelling 
flowers happened to be in season— 
and then spread them out on news- 
papers over the floor of her room to 
dry, after which, she would make 
them up into innumerable little 
muslin sachets and lay them by 
with her clothes. 

Valda stood watching the bending 
figure under the orange-trees with 
an absent gaze that showed little 
interest either in her or in the scene ; 
but suddenly, as she looked, she saw 
another figure come out from behind 
a large bush of crimson damask 
roses, and her expression changed. 
That tall stout figure, in gorgeous 
rainbow-coloured silk, could only be 
Hamida’s. She had on her turban 
and veil, but she was without the 
Serdghje, or long black cloak, and her 
dress, swathed tightly round her 
figure in her determination to keep 
the train off the ground, revealed 
an ankle and an outline not to be 
mistaken. She paused to say a 
few words to Nazla Hanem as she 
passed, but she was evidently on her 
way to visit Valda. With what 
object had she come ? 

Valda left her post at the window, 
and softly opening the door, so as not 
to disturb the sleeping Pasha, slipped 
noiselessly out of the room. Once 
outside, she flew swiftly along the 
deserted suite until she came to the 





work-room at the end, where a group 
of Circassians were squatting on the 
floor round a big basket of oranges 
which they were cutting up and 
dividing among themselves. Mar- 
garet and Djemal-ed-Din were sharing 
in the feast, and, seated together on 
a long sofa-bolster in the centre, they 
were enjoying the lion’s share of the 
blood-oranges which were being re- 
vealed by the process of dissection. 

Ayéosha was in the act of shovel- 
ing a fresh consignment of quarters 
upon Margaret’s plate, and was 
bearing down her protestations that 
she had had enough, with an assur- 
ance of ‘“ Crumsa, crumsa, Marmo- 
zelle, pek yi (red, red, very good!)” 
when Valda came in. At the sight 
of her mistress, Aydosha started up 
with a guilty look on her face, and 
began a voluble and deprecating 
explanation, in which Djemal-ed-Din’s 
desires were made an excuse for the 
situation; but Valda had not come 
to scold, even if Margaret’s presence 
and unperturbed gaze had not been 
a sufficient guarantee that no mischief 
was going on. She sent off Aydosha 
to take her place by the Pasha, with 
strict and stern injunctions not to 
disturb him, and to call her directly 
if he woke, and then she passed out 
into the corridor and glided down the 
stairs. 

Hamida was just entering the 
shadowy vestibule below when Valda 
met her, and flimsily dressed though she 
was, she was panting with the heat. 

“ Ullah, Ullah, Ullah!” she began 
at once with her usual vivacity, 
“what a glare, what a heat! God 
preserve us from the fate of melting. 
The ground is like unto a furnace 
that sends forth fire, and the heat 
of it mounts up and overcomes one. 
Wallah el Nebi! My knees shake, I 
am undone!” 

She sank upon the lowest step of 
the stairs as she spoke, and dragging 
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out her pocket-handkerchief, she 
applied herself vigorously to the task 
of mopping her face. Valda brought 
her a cushion to sit upon, and then 
asked her what had brought her out 
at this unusual hour. 

“Oh my dear, nothing but my 
concern for you, and my weak- 
minded desire to do a kindness. I 
was up nearly all last night, and I 
ought to be in bed now, but I had 
to come. No; I won’t come up- 
stairs, for I cannot stay ; my carriage 
is waiting, and the coachman is 
swearing himself black in the face at 
having to come out,—God reward 
him for his profanity! How is the 
honourable Pasha ?” 

“He is better. He hopes that he 
will be able to go out to-morrow, 
and he intends to get up for a few 
hours this evening.” 

“ Mashallah (God bless him)!” 
ejaculated Hamida benignantly. 

“But it is not to enquire for him 
that you have come to-day, Hamida. 
You have something else,—what is it?” 

“ Ah, I see you guess! Well, my 
dear, prudence is prudence, and God 
cool your eyes with this knowledge ; 
but there are seasons when it may 
be well to disregard it. I saw that 
unfortunate young man, and I gave 
him back his letter with your 
message.” 

* Well, well,” demanded Valda im- 
patiently, “ what did he say? Why 
is he unfortunate ?” 

“ Mashallah ! He was in despair. 
He is an Englishman, and you know 
the immovable calm of that iron 
nation. He did not tear his hair nor 
rend his clothes, but this morning 
he sent me a message, and I saw 
him again; and, Valda, a heart of 
stone could not refuse to pity him. 
He is obliged to go sooner than he 
thought; he has to leave early to- 
morrow morning in order to catch 
his ship.” 


“To-morrow morning?” said Valda 
dully. 

“Yes,—and it can do you no 
possible harm now—he gave me a 
letter of farewell to you, which he 
made me promise to deliver. Here 
it is, Valda—surely you cannot re- 
fuse to receive it?—a letter of 
farewell g 

Valda put out her hand quickly, 
and took the packet that Hamida 
held out to her. Her fingers closed 
upon it with a firm grasp, but she 
made no motion to open it, and she 
suffered her hand to sink to her 
side, while her eyes gazed out into 
vacancy. 

“ Are you not going to read it?” 
asked Hamida curiously. She had 
read the previous letter before restor- 
ing it to its writer, as Vaida had 
known only too well that she would ; 
but the manipulations that were 
skilful enough to be imperceptible to 
the Englishman, would have been 
dangerous in dealing with her friend, 
and she had not dared to make her- 
self acquainted with the contents of 
this letter before delivering it. She 
had counted upon obtaining Valda’s 
confidence, and she was burning to 
know what was in the letter; but - 
she was destined to be disappointed. 

“Open it, open it, Valda,” she said 
eagerly. “Do you not want to see 
what he says ?” 

“Not now,— presently perhaps,” 
said Valda. 

“Ah! You will not open it before 
me,” said Hamida, piqued. “ Well 
then, I had better go. No doubt 
now that you have got what I have 
brought you, you will be glad to see 
my back. The best friend must 
expect no pay but ingratitude,—so it 
is written—but the day will come 
when you will want me again. Then 
perhaps you will repent that you have 
not treated me better. Allah /” she 
went on, relenting as she noticed 
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Valda’s wan looks, and felt the icy 
coldness of her hand. “How cold 
you are,—in this heat! And you 
look like death ; are you ill, Valda?” 

“* No,—my hands are always cold,— 
it is nothing.” 

“ Well, I would advise you to give 
up doing Ramazan. It is folly, as I 
have always told you, and it will 
make you old and frightful before 
your time. Already you are much 
too thin ; look at me, how different I 
am. Thank God, I never took such 
crotchets into my head, and what is 
the result? I am as fat now as I was 
at twenty, much fatter even. Adieu, 
peace remain with you.” 

Hamida departed by the way that 
she had come, and slipping the letter 
into the bosom of her dress, Valda 
went back to the Pasha. He was 
awake, she found, and his long sleep 
had done him-so much good that he 
was quite cheerful and inclined to 
talk. She stayed with him until sun- 
set, and it was not until the boom of 
the gun from the citadel shook the 
palace that she found an opportunity 
for reading her letter. She sent 
Margaret across the garden to the 
other side at once, but she herself 
lingered to examine the contents of 
the little covered dishes that were 
brought to the Pasha and ascertain 
that they were all that they should 
be, and when she at last went to 
her dinner, the way she chose to take 
was not through the scented dusk of 
the garden. 

The Pasha’s keys were lying on his 
writing-table in the saloon, and taking 


them up as she went past, Valda let | 


herself into the seldmlek, and sped 
through the gloomy corridor until she 
found herself in the wide vestibule 
which had been the scene of her inter- 
view with Fitzroy. There, with both 
doors safely locked on either side of 
her, she stopped, and standing in the 
window recess through which the red 
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strip of sunset sky behind the little 
white mosque and its slender minaret 
made a picture painted in very much 
the same colours as on that well- 
remembered afternoon, she drew out 
her letter and read it. Fitzroy had 
written in French. 


My Dearest FRIEND, 

I have seen your friend, and 
she has given me your message, and the 
letter that you would not consent to re- 
ceive from me. Perhaps you were right, 
—but oh, I hope that you will not be so 
cruel a second time, for this is the last 
chance of addressing you that remains 
to me, and my heart is nearly breaking! 
For three weeks now I have not seen 
you, and to-morrow’s sunrise is the last 
for me in this country. 

To-morrow I must leave Cairo, and if 
I leave you, I leave every hope of happi- 
ness also. My life is not worth living 
without you. Will you not take pity on 
me, Valda? You know what I said to 
you that night at the Opera-House; the 
more I think of it, the more clearly I see 
that it is the only right and wise course 
to take. You could not disguise from me 
that your happiness was concerned as 
well as mine. I know you love me,—I 
know you do, Valda. Even if the hot 
kisses, which burnt my heart as well as 
my hand that afternoon in the selamlek, 
had not told me so, I should have known 
it. You can never be happy except with 
me now, Valda, and why should your life 
be spoiled as well as mine? Come with 
me to-morrow,—come, and lead a new 
life in a new home and a new land, and 
let us be happy together. 

To-night I will be at the entrance to 
the back court of the palace, opposite the 
little mosque where the gate will be open 
for Ramazan, and I will see to it that the 
porter gives no trouble. I will be there 
at midnight, and I will wait there until 
the morning for you to join me. You 
can come, you can surely manage to 
come some time during those hours, and 
when you are once in my care, I will do 
the rest. Do not write to refuse me; 
there is not time, and I will take no re- 
fusal. To-night, remember, I shall be 
there. I shall be waiting and longing, 
and oh, Valda, I trust to you not to let it 
be in vain. I love you and I trust you, 
and I am eternally your slave and servant, 


Henry Firzroy. 
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This was the love-letter that Valda 
received,—she who had never yet 
received a love-letter in her life; this 
was the appeal that she read by the 
light of the dying glow in the West 
shining over the Nile through the 
dust and cobwebs of the dingy 
window. Fitzroy’s handwriting was 
large and clear, and she read it with- 
out difficulty; she read it through 
several times, but she did not feel as if 
she could realise it, and when she at 
last appeared in the dining-room, she 
had the dazed expression of one who 
is walking in a dream. 

The ladies’ dinner was half-way 
through ; but Margaret, who supposed 
that Valda had been detained by the 
Pasha, had made the slaves keep hot 
some of each course for her, and they 
placed before her a row of little 
pewter pots, containing soup and 
chicken and rice, and some sweet-balls 
and meat-puffs. She could touch none 
of them, and her mother was roused 
from the consideration of her own 
ailments to observe how exceedingly 
ill her daughter was looking. 

“You ought not to be allowed to 
go on keeping Ramazan, Valda,” she 
said, “It is written in the pages of 
the air that it is too much for a deli- 
cate woman like you, and I shall speak 
to my son-in-law about it. What is 
he thinking about to permit such 
folly?” She delivered herself with 
all the greater indignation that she 
was annoyed at being excluded from 
participation in the interest and 
novelty of self-martyrdom; it was 
an aggravation of her injury to see 
Valda persisting in it, when she was 
plainly less fitted than herself to en- 
dure it. 

“The Pasha knows it is my wish, 
and he does not like to vex me by 
opposing it,” said Valda, quietly. 
“He knows also that it would be no 
good. Let me alone, Mother dear ; 
Ramazan will soon be over now.” 
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“ Yes, but not soon enough to save 
you from an illness if you go on like 
this. God is great, but He cannot 
preserve mortals from the consequences 
of their own folly. Why cannot you 
act reasonably, and if you are deter- 
mined to perform the full measure of 
the fast, put off the remaining days 
until you are better able to endure 
them? That is what Nazla Hinem 
does when she feels exhausted, and it 
is a sensible plan. She had her lun- 
cheon with us to-day, and she will fast 
another day instead, in a month’s 
time. A day now and then can do 
nobody harm, and you can spread it 
out over six months until you have 
counted in your appointed number of 
days.” 

The old lady, when she was once 
started upon a grievance, was apt 
to go on for an indefinite length of 
time, and she harried her daughter 
during the whole of the rest of dinner, 
but without producing the slightest 
effect upon her resolution. Valda 
drank a little water, and helped her- 
self to a jelly made with mandaline 
oranges that she was supposed to 
have a special liking for; but she 
only played with it, and presently 
she rose, saying that it was time to 
get ready for the office. 

She knelt that night with her 
friends and her slaves in the obscurity 
of the curtained ante-chamber, and 
listened to the monotonous chanting 
to the uléma, and to the guttural 
voices of the worshippers of her own 
faith,—was_ it for the last time? 
Fitzroy’s letter lay against her heart, 
and though she knelt and bowed and 
prostrated herself, and moved her lips 
with the rest, she could utter no 
prayer ; she felt powerless to sink her 
own identity in the consideration of 
the greatness of God. She tried 
desperately to overcome the mental 
and moral paralysis which had come 
over her, but her heart and mind 
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seemed alike numbed and dead, and 
she was frightened by her own calm- 
ness. Her heart felt like a stone in her 
breast. Was she going to yield, was 
she going to do this thing? To-night 
must decide it,—to-night or never. 

There were distinguished visitors at 
the harim that evening. As soon as 
the service was over they began to 
arrive, and the Circassians rushed to 
wait upon them, and to prepare coffee 
and sherbet, and put out comfits to 
hand round. The white-veiled ladies 
streamed into the reception rooms, 
laughing and chattering, and rustling 
in the rich silks and satins that were 
revealed when their long black cloaks 
were removed. They had all sorts 
of stories to tell; accounts of their 
doings during Ramazan, of their visits 
to their friends, and of the marriages 
that had been arranged. Marriage 
and divorce, dress and piastres, and 
the characters and failings of their 
friends and their friends’ husbands,— 
there was plenty to gossip about, and 
they did it with great spirit and 
animation. The harim was full of 
bustle and gaiety, and Valda forced 
herself to join in the conversation, 
and to listen and laugh as if she 
found amusement in it. 

She acted her part well; but the 
strain became every moment greater, 
and at last she excused herself on 
the plea of her husband’s health, and 
leaving the gay company in the bril- 
liantly lighted rooms of the harim, she 
crept out into the dark garden under 
the stars. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue little French clock upon the 
Pasha’s writing-table was striking ten 
when Valda entered the saloon, and 
His Excellency, wrapped up in a fur- 
lined dressing-gown, was stretched at 
full length upon his sofa with a 
French novel in his hand. He had 
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got up that evening for a few hours, 
as he had intended, and had been 
much disappointed at Valda’s message 
explaining how it was that she was 
detained. It was unavoidable, he 
knew, and he had resigned himself 
to it; but he had been pining for her 
return for an hour past, and now, 
at the sound of her step, he flung 
away his book, and raised himself 
on his elbow with a smile that 
demanded her congratulations on his 
convalescence. 

The moment he saw her face, how- 
ever, he uttered an exclamation of 
dismay, and sprang up from his couch. 
“ Valda, Valda, my dear Valda!” he 
exclaimed ; “‘ what is the matter?” 

He came a few steps to meet her, 
and taking both her hands in his, 
gazed with anxiety into her white, 
strained face. Then, as she did not 
answer, he took her up in his arms 
and carried her to her own sofa by 
the side of his, and laid her down. 

“Tt is nothing,” Valda managed 
to say at last with a long-drawn sigh 
that was like a gasp for breath ; “only 
those people stayed so long, and I 
was so tired. I thought I should 
never get away, but at last I said 
that I must go to you.” 

The Pasha hung over her as she lay 
on the sofa like a pale ghost in her 
blue draperies, and he pressed a pas- 
sionate kiss upon the soft waves of her 
golden hair. “My poor Valda, my 
dear little one, why must you sacri- 
fice yourself to those silly women? 
Why didn’t you come to me before? 
I have been wanting you so much,— 
I want you always,—your place is 
with me, and I will take care of you. 
There must be an end of this sort of 
thing, once and for all.” 

“Yes,” said Valda faintly; “ this 
is the end. After to-night———” she 
broke off suddenly, and put up her 
hand to her head with a strange un- 
certain gesture. 
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“Do you feel ill? Is your head 
aching?” asked the Pasha with tender 
solicitude. 

“ Yes, it aches, and I feel strange,” 
she answered, and then with an 
abrupt change of tone: “Is my little 
Djemil-ed-Din asleep? Did he go to 
sleep quietly and happily to-night ?” 

“Yes, he was very good to-night. 
The Ramazan service seems to please 
him wonderfully, the little rogue, and 
he comes back from the other side in 
a peaceable humour. Mademoiselle is 
a splendid person for managing him 
though, and it is to her increasing 
influence, rather than to the novelty 
of Ramazan, that I am inclined to 
attribute the improvement. I hope 
we shall be able to keep her.” 

“Yes,” said Valda; “ you like her 
very much, don’t you? And my little 
Djem4l, he is fond of her, and she 
is fond of him. She would be good 
to him, and he would be happy in 
her care. If anything happened to 
me Pisha-jim s 

“ Valda, Valda, do not talk like 
that!” cried the Pasha, interrupting 
her in a hurry. “Do you wish to 
break my heart? ‘You are worn out ; 
you have been nursing me until you 
have lost all strength and spirit, and 
have become a prey to melancholy 
thoughts ; and I have been culpably 
blind and careless to let you do it. 
But now my eyes are opened, and it 
shall go on no longer; from this 
moment I take you into my charge” 

Valda lay still, with half-closed 
eyes, and did not look up nor answer. 
The Pasha stood looking down at her 
for a few moments, and then he said 
with Kindly authority: “The best 
thing for you to do now is to get to 
bed as soon as possible, and you will 
have to stay there until you are 
better. Come, Valda, you shall go at 


” 
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once. 





“Very well, Pasha, since you wish it,” 


said Valda with unexpected docility. 
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She let him lift her up, and carry 
her into the next room; she let him 
call for her slave to undress her, and 
she allowed him to help in the process 
without a word of resistance. She 
was entirely passive in his hands, and 
this strange mood of obedience and 
submission was, of all the symptoms 
that she showed, the one which dis- 
turbed and alarmed the Pasha the 
most. He laid her in her little white 
bed himself, and himself tucked the 
mosquito - curtains safely round her. 
The clock struck eleven while he was 
doing it, and Valda counted the 
strokes to herself. Eleven o'clock, 
and he was coming at midnight ; only 
one hour to the time. 

“Are you not going to bed your- 
self also, Effen’?” she said, turning 
her head on the pillow to look at her 
husband as he stood watching her 
through the white net of the curtain 
that he had drawn round her. “You 
should not stay up. I am quite com- 
fortable now, and if you lose your 
sleep and get ill again, it will be worse 
for both of us to-morrow.” 

The common-sense of this conclusion 
was obvious, and the Pasha did not 
dispute it. Though the days were hot 
the nights were cold, and even in his 
furs he was beginning to shiver. He 
stayed until he saw Valda close her 
eyes, and compose herself, as he 
thought, to sleep, and then he went 
off to his own bed ; but no sooner had 
he turned off the electric light than 
Valda opened her eyes again, and 
there she lay, motionless but wide 
awake, gazing into the semi-darkness 
of the quiet room. 

A little cup, half full of olive-oil, 
with a tiny piece of cotton wool 
pinched up into a kind of wick 
floating in it, stood before the 
mirror on her dressing-table, and 
threw a flickering circle of light on 
the richly ornamented ceiling, leaving 
all the corners and recesses of the 
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room in shadowy darkness. The 
Pasha’s bed, with its muslin curtains 
closely drawn round it, loomed like a 
great white box at the other end of 
the room, and from the sound of even 
and regular breathing proceeding from 
it, Valda could tell that he had 
fallen into a quiet and easy sleep. 
She lay without moving, listening to 
the familiar sound, and to the ticking 
of the little travelling-clock which 
was quite audible through the fold- 
ing-doors between the bedroom and 
the saloon. The minutes passed, 
slowly, slowly, and Valda lay waiting 
and listening, but at last she heard 
the sweet chimes of the clock begin to 
strike. Twelve strokes,—the time 
had come. It was midnight now, and 
Fitzroy was there. He was outside 
the palace walls waiting in the cold 
night air under the stars, while she 
lay quiet here, safely tucked in by her 
husband. This then was to be the 
solution. The Pasha had unknowingly 
taken the matter into his own hands, 
and she had submitted to the rul- 
ing of fate through his unconscious 
agency. . 

She lay still and rigid as a wax 
figure, without changing the pose in 
which her husband had placed her ; 
but the frozen coldness which had 
taken possession of her like a sort 
of paralysis of body and brain, was 
now giving way to fever. Her heart 
began to beat fast, faster and faster, 
and the blood flew like fire through 
her veins. She was soon in a burn- 
ing heat, moving her head uneasily 
upon the pillow with a sense of in- 
tolerable discomfort and pain. The 
restlessness grew upon her, and she 
began to toss from side to side with 
low moans of misery, until at last a 
murmur of sleepy enquiry from the 
other side of the room warned her 
that she was disturbing the Pasha. 
That she must not do at any cost, 
and with a great effort she contrived 
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to control herself until she was as- 
sured that he was fast asleep again ; 
then she could endure it no longer. 
She threw off the bed-clothes, and 
pulling up the curtain so carefully 
fastened round her, slipped noise- 
lessly out of bed. 

As she put on her blue morning- 
gown, she remembered the letter that 
she had left in the dress that she had 
been wearing that evening, and she 
felt to see if it was safe. Yes, it 
was there still ; neither Sacéda nor 
the Pasha had seen it as they un- 
dressed her. She took it out now, 
and held it in her hand as she passed 
out of the room, and, softly closing 
the door behind her, began to pace 
up and down the dark and deserted 
suite of rooms beyond. If the Pasha 
should miss her, and find her there, 
he would not be surprised, for she 
often had these fits of restlessness, 
when it was impossible for her to 
stay still in bed ; and whenever there 
was any cause for anxiety about 
Djemil-ed-Din, it was her habit to 
get up at all hours of the night to 
make sure that he was asleep. Her 
steps took her straight to his room 
now, and she stood for a moment by 
his cot, which was drawn up to the 
side of his slave’s bed, under the 
shelter of a mosquito-curtain specially 
contrived to protect them both, that 
Valda had herself made but the other 
day. 

Both Aydéosha and the child were 
sleeping soundly, and by the glimmer 
of the night-light, which burned in its 
little cup of oil on a chair at the foot 
of the bed, Valda could dimly see, 
through the white veiling, the golden 
curls surrounding the beautiful little 
face that rested so peacefully on the 
pillow. She stood and gazed at him 
with a bursting heart. “My little 
Djemil, my little Djemal!” she mur- 
mured to herself. “Can I be going 
to leave you in order to secure my 
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own happiness,— can I indeed be 
looking at you for the last time? Oh 
my baby!” 

She turned away with smarting 
tears in her eyes, and went back to 
the saloon, passing through the long 
work-room on her way, and picking 
her steps carefully between the mat- 
tresses of the sleeping slaves. The 
autocratic old Andina, the mercurial 
Sacéda, and the little girls who were 
in training to become slaves, but who 
at present did little else than run 
messages and play with Djemal-ed- 
Din,—they were all stretched pros- 
trate under their quilted coverlets, 
wrapped in heavy slumber, and 
Valda’s light footfall, passing through 
among them, could not penetrate 
even to their dreams. 

She closed the door upon them as 
she re-entered the saloon ; but instead 
of returning to her room, she went to 
one of the tall windows and threw it 
wide open. The cool night air, laden 
with the sickly scent of the orange- 
blossom, which came up from the 
dark and shadowy garden below, blew 
refreshingly into her face, and leaning 
out as far as she could, she fixed her 
eyes upon the black pile of buildings 
opposite. The garden was shut in by 
the three wings of the palace, but 
there,—there, on the other side of 
that parapet opposite, he was waiting 
now ; he was waiting, and wondering 
why she did not come. 

“T trust to you not to let it be in 
vain,” he had written. “I love you 
and I trust you,—my life is not worth 
living without you,—come to me and 
let us be happy together.” The 
phrases of his letter rang in her head 
with incessant appealing force, and 
she clenched the paper in her hand 
as she thought of them. How easy 
it would be to do it! So far as the 
flight itself was concerned there 
were no difliculties in the way. The 
Pisha’s keys lay upon his table, 
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where he always left them. She 
could let herself into the seldmlek, 
and so into the outer court where 
the gates stood wide open during 
Ramazin. In three minutes she 
would be outside the palace walls. 
There was the porter, it was true, 
but he would probably be safe inside 
his lodge ; Fitzroy would have secured 
his silence. There was no difficulty 
or danger; it was on her decision 
only that all depended. 

“Will you not take pity on me, 
Valda? You love me,—I know you 
do.” The appeal seemed to sound 
in her ears like the echo of his voice 
out of the night. “Oh TI do, I do!” 
cried the poor girl, stretching out her 
arms into the darkness, “I do love 
him ; and it is true that I can never 
be happy except with him. Oh, if 
I might be happy,—and I might, I 
might! I should be, if I could be 
with him !” 

The picture that he had drawn of 
their life together rose up in her 
mind,—a life of freedom in a foreign 
country with him—and it was within 
her reach! Now, this instant, it was 
in her power to take a step that 
would alter all the conditions of her 
life. One step, and it was done. 
She had but to put together a little 
bundle containing a change of cloth- 
ing, and slip on her long black cloak ; 
that, with a shawl to throw over her 
head, would be the only preparation 
she would need to make. She would 
leave all her jewels and pretty things 
behind—she would not rob the Pasha 
of anything—but ah, in comparison 
with the loss of herself what would 
he care about anything else ? 

“Tf he would only console himself 
with some other woman, and be 
happy with her!” Valda thought ; 
“but he never would. If he would 
marry Mademoiselle,—she would be 
just the wife for him. He likes her, 
and she likes him, and she would be 














good to my little Djemal,—but it is 
no use thinking about it. Nothing 
would ever comfort him, and he might 
even put the blame on her, and turn 
her away. Then there would be no 
one left to care for my baby, and 
what might not happen to him in the 
hands of these thoughtless slaves ?” 

She gazed with straining eyes into 
the starlit night. Above the parapet 
of the roof she could see the point of 
the minaret which marked the spot 
where Fitzroy was waiting. He was 
waiting, waiting,—and some strong 
attraction drew her to go to him. 
The thought of her baby was not 
enough to enable her to resist it. 
She had left him, believing that she 
would see him no more ; but now she 
was thinking of Margaret, of the pure 
heart and mind which had always 
been opposed to the debasing in- 
fluence of Hamida and the tempting 
persuasions of Fitzroy; and in the 
last throes of the struggle going 
on within her, the memory of the 
fleeting spiritual glimpses that she 
had gained through her association 
with the English girl was a decid- 
ing factor. More than the Paisha’s 
love, more than her own sense of 
henour and self-respect, more even 
than the little clinging arms of her 
child, the vision of Margaret’s clear- 
eyed gaze had power to hold her back, 
and the thought of the view that 
Mademoiselle would take of her fall 
brought the hot colour surging into 
her cheeks. If Mademoiselle were 
here now, she knew what she would 
say. She would say that it was 
better to endure any sacrifice, any 
suffering, any loss, rather than pur- 
chase happiness by such a step as 
this, and the light in her eyes would 
shine with some more sustaining spirit 
than the mere submission to the will 
of destiny. 

The little clock struck one when 
Valda was at the window ; it struck 
No. 478.—VoL. txxx. 
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two, and she was still there. She 
had not decided yet, but the moment 
when she might have yielded to the 
temptation that assailed her had 
passed ; the remembrance of Margaret 
had interfered to check her when her 
impulse might have carried her into 
action. When she at last turned 
away from the window, she began to 
walk up and down the room in an 
agony of indecision, but by this time 
she was in a condition of physical 
suffering that made her incapable of 
realising anything but a sense of over- 
powering pain. Her head was aching 
with a violence that was absolute 
torture, and pressing her hands to 
her temples, she paced the room in 
vain longing for relief. Up and 
down, and round and round, like a 
tortured creature that cannot keep 
still, she staggered desperately, think- 
ing at first that the agony must soon 
abate, and that when it did, she 
would be able again to collect her 
thoughts ; but as it became more and 
more acute, she lost sight of her pur- 
pose. She forgot that Fitzroy was 
waiting for her outside the palace- 
walls ; she forgot the meaning of the 
long struggle with herself; she forgot 
everything,—all was blotted out by 
the fierce pain that seemed to be 
burning out her very life. Both 
reason and volition were swallowed 
up in that agony; but impelled by a 
sort of instinct that made her bear up 
against it as long as possible, she kept 
on her feet, and staggered on blindly. 

The room was but dimly lighted by 
the six great windows through which 
the dawn was creeping, and had it 
not been so spacious she must have 
fallen against some of the furniture ; 
but at last her strength gave way. 
She paused for a moment, trying to 
save herself, vainly groping with her 
hands. She did not know where she 
was, nor what was happening to her ; 
but she felt as if she were tottering 
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on the edge of a frightful precipice, 
with unimaginable depths below her. 
“The gulf,—the dreadful gulf!” she 
murmured shuddering, and then, as 
she felt herself plunging forward, 
consciousness left her. 

She fell all her length upon the 


ground across the threshold of the 
door that led out into the corridor ; 
and there, in the grey light of the 
early morning, the Pasha found her 
lying senseless on her face, with one 
arm stretched out and Fitzroy’s letter 
crushed in her hand. 


(To be continued. ) 














For absolute loneliness I know of 
nothing to equal a Welsh tarn. By 
this I do not mean the numerous lakes 
and pools that sprinkle the wild moor- 
lands, or the many beautiful sheets of 
water that in Wales lie contiguous to 
the haunts of men. The tarn such 
as I mean, and there are plenty of 
them, is hidden away in the moun- 
tains. The shadows of black rocks 
and fearful precipices lie on it for 
half the day ; it is only accessible by 
steep and rugged paths; its waters, 
though clear as crystal, look at all 
times black ; no leaf nestles near its 
banks; it is always sombre, savage, 
and often magnificent. When the 
heavens descend and wrap it in gloom, 
as, for at least one half of even the 
summer season, they are in the habit 
of doing, it is more than these things : 
it is awful; and if you have any sort 
of imagination, and are not endowed 
with the hide of a rhinoceros, you will 
fall under the spell and your flesh will 
creep betimes. 

Now the name of my particular 
tarn signifies the Lake of the Mournful 
Cry. Judged by the usual standard 
of Welsh etymology, the cry was not 
that of bird or beast, but of women 
who mourned their dead after some 
disastrous defeat. A more fitting 
place for a tragedy could not be found 
in all Britain; but beyond this I 
do not propose to specify my tarn, 
for reasons which I am afraid will be 
obvious enough. As a matter of fact, 
however, these are not so selfish as 
they might appear to be. It is rather 
the reproaches of local anglers, than 
the company of strange ones that I 
flinch from ; the former being mostly 
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under the impression that the little 
lake is their particular and favourite 
resort, whereas they are in truth much 
too lazy to walk the five rough miles 
there and back more than about once 
in two years. 

I shall descend therefore to sub- 
terfuge, so far as to call the Lake of 
the Mournful Cry Llyn-y-Craig, which 
means, of course, quite another thing. 
There are in truth scores of small 
lakes among the moors and mountains 
of North Wales ; and in every one of 
them trout are indigenous, the supply, 
however, varying according to the 
amount of poaching. Some of them 
are preserved, some are not ; but the 
distinction is a farce, seeing it would 
be only applied to fair sportsmen, and 
is as a rule only used to maintain the 
dignity of a sporting lessee, or pro- 
prietor, from Manchester or Birming- 
ham. The Welsh fish-poacher laughs 
at notice - boards. A keeper who 
undertook to interfere with the noc- 
turnal operations of these gentlemen 
would be summarily pitched into the 
lake. No keeper, indeed, is such a 
fool as to try. Nets and Otters are 
worked by gangs, and they are rather 
encouraged than otherwise by the 
timidity, or worse, of the Welsh Bench. 
A few lakes are staked, or pegged as 
it is locally called, but only such as 
are in the hands of clubs and carefully 
watched. 

But I really do not think Llyn- 
y-Craig is poached. It is not only 
remote from anywhere, but it is too 
deep to net, and it is out of reach 
of the quarrymen who are the chief 
exponents of the art of the Otter 
and of worse horrors. For the bene- 
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fit of any one to whom this science 
may be a mystery, I will state briefly 
that the Otter consists of a board 
floated out in the lake, to which a 
line is attached held at the other 
end by persons on the shore; to 
this line are attached innumerable 
flies which, by the help of the wind 
and some skill in steering, are con- 
trived to skim near the surface of the 
water; and a very deadly business it 
is. Few people of any sort, I think, 
find their way. to Llyn-y-Craig. Five 
miles of, for the most part, rough 
walking over boggy ridges and 
through deep heather and rushes 
divide it from the nearest village, to 
say nothing of the ascent of some 
thousand feet or more which is 
involved in the expedition. No 
wheeled vehicle (not even a bicycle) 
can mitigate by a single mile the 
length or the labours of the journey ; 
and I do not think even sportsmen are 
very fond of walking in these days. 
But if you would go to Llyn-y-Craig 
you must walk; and you must also 
bear your burden with you, and a 
bigger one still back again, if the 
Fates be kind. 

It is as well to take with you a 
congenial companion, if you can find 
one with sufficient energy to face the 
task, coupled with that possibility of 
a blank day that every Welsh tarn 
holds within its gloomy bosom. For 
there are two chances against you; 
one the caprice of the fish, which sur- 
passes far that of their brethren of 
the streams; the other that of a 
vanishing breeze, when you may as 
well go home at once. 

On three occasions, not for com- 
pany, since we are unintelligible to 
each other, but for purposes of trans- 
port, I have taken small boys from 
the village with me, begging them off 
school to their intense delight. Not 
one of them, however, could be induced 
to repeat the experiment. Two of 
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them were in tears before the day 
was out; the third fled stealthily at 
the effect of a sudden peal of thunder 
that woke echoes strange and fearful 
to his juvenile fancy. Not one of 
these urchins had anything to com- 
plain of. They had only to bring 
the landing-net when shouted for; 
they were stuffed to the chin with 
bread and meat, and even cake; the 
fourth standard for the nonce was 
wholly and joyfully put aside; they 
were neither wet nor cold nor tired ; 
the prospect of a silver piece was 
something without precedent in their 
brief lives. Each one of them had 
started in almost hilarious fashion ; 
but, doubtless to their own surprise, 
they could not stand it, as the novelty 
wore off and the day wore on. The 
desolation of the place entered into 
their souls; its grimness wrought, I 
suppose, upon their nerves. If they 
had been dogs, they would have done 
as most of us have known dogs to do 
in similar situations ; they would have 
sat upon their haunches and howled. 
As it was, they either shed silent 
tears or slipped away, bred beneath 
mountains though they all had been. 

I can well understand Llyn-y-Craig 
affecting anyone’s nerves. I am not 
in the least ashamed to say that it 
affects mine sometimes, when the 
gloom is on it, and the wind is sough- 
ing along its shores, and there is not 
even a Welsh boy upon the bank to 
strike a human, if unintelligible, note. 
And what makes it seem stranger still 
is that there are days when, if the 
wind is right and the air clear, you 
may lie upon its banks and plainly 
catch the rumble of the train bearing 
hundreds of perspiring cockneys to 
scenes of maritime delights. 

The lake is barely half a mile long, 
and so narrow that a wild duck, flying 
down its centre, could hardly escape 
with a gun upon either bank. Along 
these latter lie huge fragments of rock, 
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that in past ages have come plunging 
down from the hills and cliffs above. 
Between the rocks the heather riots 
in rank fashion, while here and there 
a little strip of firm sweet turf, fringed 
with rushes, dips to the water’s edge. 

What above all, however, gives 
Llyn-y-Craig its atmosphere of desola- 
tion and mystery is the great moun- 
tain (that, again dissembling, I will 
call Penkilan) into whose very heart 
the dark waters of the lake seem 
always rolling. Penkilan is among 
the higher peaks of Wales, though 
not often trodden by the tourist. It 
is about three thousand feet above the 
sea; the lake is fifteen hundred, the 
difference being represented by a 
stupendous precipice. The further 
side of the mountain, and the one 
more familiar to the outer world, is 
comparatively speaking a gentle slope ; 
but down the nearer one astone could, 
I think, be thrown from the crown of 
the peak into the waters that lap its 
feet. It is this overpowering precipice 
that in a great measure gives such 
emphasis to the solitude. 

It is not, however, in these stern 
moods that I would willingly bend 
my steps there; but in June rather, 
when a soft breeze from the south- 
east, for choice, is blowing, laden with 
the balmy odours of thirty miles of 
moorland ; when the sun is shining in 
tempered fashion, and lighting up, for 
half the day at any rate, the cruel 
cliffs and the ferns and mosses that in 
the dawn of summer glow rarely 
green upon the ledges and spurs which 
break in places the sheer descent. 
I would have the water, too, gently 
ruffled by the summer breeze which, 
whether east or west or south, can 
only enter the hollow at its lower end 
for the steep walls that surround it 
on all other sides. At such times as 
these, though a transformation may 
take place at any moment, the sinister 
influences of the spot seem in abey- 
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ance; its beauties and its grandeur 
predominate. It is a good thing then 
to be here, even alone and even with 
the fish off the feed. 

Now I think most anglers, unversed 
in the ways of Welsh lakes, would 
say, when looking upon this one, that, 
if it held fish, they must assuredly be 
small and ill-nourished ones. As a 
matter of fact, Llyn-y-Craig is not 
only well stocked by nature with 
trout, but they are right lusty ones, 
running from ten to thirteen inches 
long, and at the same time the best 
fighters and the sweetest on the table 
perhaps in all Wales. Like all Welsh 
lake-trout they are capricious risers, 
during the day-time that is to say. 
What you might do with them between 
ten o’clock of a midsummer night and 
six in the morning, I do not know,— 
great things in all likelihood. Those 
are the profitable hours on many 
Welsh lakes for such as like the 
work ; but I do not, and I have yet 
to hear of the man who would spend 
a night among the black shadows of 
Llyn-y-Craig. At any rate I am well 
content to take such small mercies as 
the gods may send during the hours 
of daylight, precarious though these 
may be, both on account of the moods 
of the trout and the humours of the 
wind ; for if this should die down, or 
so shift that it cannot penetrate the 
gorge in which you are buried, there 
is nothing for it but to pack up your 
traps and work your weary way home 
again. 

There was a time when I should 
have been here at nine in the morning, 
and taken as few chances as possible. 
Now, unhappily, it is nearer eleven 
usually when the last ridge is sur- 
mounted, and I can catch a first and 
anxious glance at the dark pool in the 
hollow beneath, lest peradventure the 
wind, busy enough upon the hillside, 
should have failed to penetrate the 
depths below. Experience may have 
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been bought dearly in this respect, 
but when once purchased it is service- 
able, and the chances are great that 
little waves will be rippling merrily 
towards the cliffs. Most likely too at 
at this hour in the morning the trout 
will be splashing and flopping about 
amid the sunny ripples. It by no 
means follows, however, that they 
will respond in this lively fashion to 
our most artful invitations; for there 
are occasions, well known to the Welsh 
lake-fisher, and frequent ones too, 
when some minute midge or gnat will 
bring the fish up in almost frenzied 
fashion to the absolute neglect of your 
most effective lures. You know well 
that, at these times, you might just 
as well sit down upon the bank and 
watch the fun, poor joke from your 
point of view though it be. You 
have known this all your life and 
never grown any wiser, nor ever, 
upon any occasion, accepted the situa- 
tion in such rational and philosophic 
fashion. 

For my part, at any rate, I always 
limber up my rod and pull my waders 
on upon the lonely banks of Llyn-y- 
Craig, as if only half an hour instead 
of a whole day lay before me. And 
sometimes such absurd impatience 
would almost seem to be rewarded 
by a stout pluck with a glimpse of 
a yellow side at the first or second 
throw, and a merry fight of a couple 
of minutes before the landing-net is 
slipped safely under a lusty trout of 
half or three-quarters of a pound. 
Another perhaps is taken at the next 
attempt, and casting experience to the 
winds, and entirely oblivious for the 
moment of the natural glories of 
Llyn-y-Craig, I straighten out my 
flies again with trembling fingers, and 
descend once more into the water 
under a vague impression that this 
sort of thing is going on all day. It 
may for a little ; there is a wealth of 
fly upon the water, good honest flies 
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too, red spinners and duns of various 
shades, whisking over the surface 
with the breeze or clinging to the 
rushes on the bank, and our black 
hackle, with silver twist and partridge 
green, seems for a time as popular as 
the natural insect. These fish are 
capricious enough by nature, but have 
not the advantage of a high educa- 
tion; when they mean rising at all 
they take you without fear or hesi- 
tancy. There is no occasion here for 
the quick and instant turn of the 
wrist, so often required to fasten 
the rising fish of much flogged lakes. 
Your Llyn-y-Craig trout will go down 
with your fly like a salmon, and you 
must be sound asleep indeed if you do 
not hook him. 

So far so good ; but a change, only 
too soon and too often, comes over 
the spirit of your dream. You hobble 
perseveringly about upon the rocky 
bottom of the ledge, which runs out 
shallow for ten or fifteen yards into 
the lake there to disappear according 
to local legend into bottomless space, 
but to no purpose. The flies are thick 
as ever, but the fish have almost 
ceased to feed. You look at your 
watch; it is twelve o'clock. After 
another half hour of careful groping 
over the ragged slabs of rock at 
the brink of the subaqueous preci- 
pice, and of futile casting into the 
deep water without a sign or touch, 
you decide that there is nothing left 
but to bow to the inevitable, and 
scramble out on to the shore, pour 
out of your waders the water which 
will almost certainly have dribbled 
into them, and commune for a time 
with Nature, who is certainly here 
well worth holding converse with. 
There is a sense of disappointment, 
of course. It is true, you have half 
a dozen as nice trout for their size 
as the eye of angler could rest upon, 
lying in damp moss in the shadow 
of yonder grey rock, and no doubt 
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there will be more yet; but an hour 
back there had been a moment 
when it really looked as if that 
astonishing basket with which you 
always hoped some day to paralyse 
your slothful friends in the valley 
below was on the verge of achievement. 

There are immense compensations, 
however, in Llyn-y-Craig for such 
mild rebuffs of fortune. No fish is 
moving in the lake, but such music 
as the solitude of the mountain yields 
is busy among the hills, and to me 
there is no music like it. The plash 
of the waterfall, by which the little 
stream that drains the lake leaps into 
the valley below, keeps up its steady 
monotone, rising and falling with the 
fitful wind. The curlews ring out 
their wild and varied cries with 
tireless throats, sweeping in wide 
circles from ridge to ridge, clinging 
always to the side of the precipice, as 
if to verify the local legend that no 
bird will cross the waters of Llyn-y- 
Craig. There is something, too, about 
the bold sweep of the curlew and the 
wild pathos of his cry that gives him 
a distinction, to my mind, above all 
moorland birds. The peewit is here, 
too, noisy and curious as ever, wheel- 
ing down from the grassy ridges 
where his eggs have been laid and 
hatched in safety, and circling round 
and round one’s prostrate form with 
plaintive cries and drubbing wings. 
A pair of ravens, high up against the 
blue of heaven, swoop and soar above 
the pinnacle of Penkilan, while from 
the face of the now sunlit precipice 
comes the almost ceaseless clamour of 
young falcons, not yet launched from 
the unaccessible crags where they 
were hatched into the wild waste of 
mountains that is to be their world. 
The cock-grouse, too, joins the moor- 
land chorus with his strident call 
from time to time, while the mountain 
ewes and their now lusty and in- 
dependent offspring, clambering like 


goats among the crags, wake the 
echoes with their anxious clamour. 

As you lie on the heather by 
the lake and lift your eyes up that 
fifteen hundred feet of almost sheer 
precipice to the peak of Penkilan, 
you would swear that a human figure 
was standing there outlined against 
the sky. And if new to the spot, 
you would find your gaze fascinated 
by the fixity with which that lonely 
being occupied his lofty perch. Time 
alone would reveal that this motion- 
less form was not one of flesh and 
blood ; and yet after all appearances 
would not be wholly misleading, for 
the upright stone whose shape and 
size has deceived so many generations 
of strangers is indeed no less than 
that Griffith, son of Meredith, Prince 
of Powis, who in far remote times, 
for love of a certain Norman maiden, 
took part with the invaders and be- 
trayed his country. When the tables 
were turned, as in those days they 
were turned about every five years, 
the traitorous Welsh prince had to 
fly for his life. It was here that all 
trace of him was lost by his pursuers ; 
and this stone appearing upon that 
day for the first time, so runs the 
tale, upon the crest of the mountain 
in the likeness of a human form, it 
was understood at once through all 
North Wales that the Powers of 
Heaven had mysteriously intervened, 
that like Lot’s wife, but cast in a 
still harder mould, it was Griffith 
ap Meredith who stood there among 
the storms, a warning to traitors for 
all time to come. 

But after all, the mountain-sheep 
that bleat upon the hills and clamber 
up the crags must have a master, and 
no spot in Wales is so wild but that 
the shepherd, or rather the hill-farmer 
who is usually his own shepherd, in- 
vades from time to time its solitude. 
It is in this way I sometimes get some 
company in off hours by Llyn-y-Craig. 
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That sociability is possible under 
such conditions is a mere accident, 
for the tenant of this wild glen is 
probably the only farmer among these 
hills that can speak English conver- 
sationally. And this is because a 
history attaches to him, though he 
is otherwise nothing more than a 
hill-peasant. 

Strange things still happen in the 
Welsh mountains. My friend’s father 
was twin-brother to the late squire 
who owned, and whose son now owns, 
the considerable property of which 
this is an outlying scrap. He was 
just half an hour to the bad, however, 
in entering this world, and became 
& parson, as seventy years ago was 
customary enough among Welsh 
younger sons, though no longer so. 
Welsh parsons were often very frolic- 
some people in those days, or they 
lapsed into habits for which the term 
bucolic would be a gentle one. At 
any rate, my friend the parson’s son, 
except that he can speak English 
without trouble, is in every detail 
a Welsh peasant without education. 
He rents this farm upon the ancestral 
estate, and married a farmer’s daughter 
who can speak no English but milks 
half a dozen sleek black cows herself, 
and her stalwart daughters, who also 
have no English worth mentioning, 
carry the butter weekly to market. 
My dilapidated aristocrat retains some 
instincts at any rate, if he carries 
about him no signs of his birth. He 
is a Churchman and a Tory, and I 
should imagine was more given to 
conversation than to strenuous toil ; 
his neighbours indeed have hinted to 
me more than once that it is a good 
thing he has a wife and daughters 
capable of taking care of him and 
the farm. But with his rough sheep- 
dogs gathered round him, sitting by 
the wild lake’s banks, full of the 
folk-lore and the bird-lore of the 
mountains, he is at least a pic 
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turesque and interesting person, having 
regard to his history and situation, 
to his weather-stained and tattered 
coat, his bristly chin and his horny 
hands. 

Wading on a rocky bottom, with 
the continuous casting involved in 
lake-fishing, is hard work ; but there 
is a limit to even such delightful 
idleness as a June mid-day invites at 
Llyn-y-Craig. Between two and three 
o'clock significant splashes began again 
to fall upon the ear, and it would be 
a sluggard indeed who would remain 
deaf to such appeals. We may fairly 
picture another hour or so of tolerable 
sport, for though the sun is shining 
from a blue sky and _ brook-fishing 
would be folly, the breeze still ruffles 
the water, and it is in these late 
months, or never, that the lake trout 
of these altitudes are reasonably kind. 
Lake-fishing is monotonous, say many 
people, and with much truth. From 
a boat I think it is; but wading you 
have, in the first place, the constant 
excitement of avoiding death by mis- 
adventure, for a false step at Llyn-y- 
Craig on some occasions would be 
serious, encased in thigh-waders and 
brogues, and would afford an excellent 
opportunity of testing whether the 
local tradition about there being no 
bottom to the lake was founded on 
fact. Then again trout are frequently 
rising just upon the limit of your 
range, and there is immense satisfac- 
tion in getting your fly on to the 
centre of the widening circle, parti- 
cularly when the wind, which from a 
boat is always behind you, is tricky 
and troublesome. Furthermore, with 
the very fine tackle necessary on 
these lakes in sunny weather, there 
is almost a certainty of losing a fly 
occasionally in fish that turn over 
quickly and break you as they turn. 
Sometimes a flaw comes in the gut: 
sometimes you may unconsciously 
strike too heavily; but there are 
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nearly always two or three which get 
away like this. They are invariably 
the biggest of course ; and the sensa- 
tion that follows is the bitterest 
known to the angler. 

I have said you may expect strange 
things to happen at Llyn-y-Craig. We 
will suppose half a dozen more fish 
have been basketed and compensated 
in some measure for intervening dis- 
appointments and accidents of the 
nature aforesaid. We will suppose 
that the last fish, though scarcely 
weighing half a pound, has taken the 
top-dropper, and being of an especially 
lively nature has danced the cast into 
such a tangle that ten minutes of 
valuable time are entirely absorbed 
in patient efforts at its unravelling. 
When we sit down to our task upon 
this flat rock, the sun is shining on 
the rippling lake, the air is soft and 
dry and balmy, while Gritfith ap Mere- 
dith on the peak of Penkilan stands 
sharply out against a blue and cloud- 
less sky. 

But what a change is here, when 
we look up again! Not only has 
the Peak of Penkilan vanished but 
its precipitous sides, so near to us, 
are becoming but a black blur behind 
clouds of feathery mist, which a shift- 
ing wind is whirling this way and 
that, while a damp and chilly feeling 
has crept into the air. It may be 
one of those puffs of cloud which, in 
the fairest weather, sometimes holds 
a mountain in its embrace for a brief 
space and then passes over it. But 


that it is nothing quite so local and 
temporary soon becomes very evident. 
The wind has changed to the south- 
west, and may have done so an hour 
ago, since whichever quarter it comes 
from it can only blow one way over 
the surface of Llyn-y-Craig. 
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upon volumes of white mist are 
pouring down the mountain-side from 
the seaward, and, caught by the 
draught of the gorge, they are rolled 
backwards over the now black surface 
of the lake, till the further banks 
disappear and all that is left to us is 
a few square yards of rock and 
heather and inky water already 
whitening in angry fashion with a 
rising wind. Every moment, however, 
the gloomy scene is shifting. At one 
time five hundred feet of precipice 
breaks through the whirling clouds, 
black and shining with moisture to 
sink again into the darkness; at 
another the peak of the mountain 
and Griffith ap Meredith burst in 
strange isolated fashion above the 
sea of mist. The cry of the curlew, 
as he swoops unseen through the 
chaos of cloud, seems to strike a 
wilder and lonelier note than ever ; 
and the wind whistles through the 
coarse moor grasses and moans among 
the cliffs with the sigh of the sea. 
The rise is over for the day, that is 
quite certain; a quarter of an hour, 
at any rate, of futile endeavour amid 
the wind and the waves and the mist 
proves what is as much a foregone 
conclusion as anything can be in 
fishing. There is indeed no great 
temptation to linger. These savage 
moods of the wildest scenes in Nature 
have a fascination of their own: they 
have for me at any rate; but I 
confess that an hour or so of Llyn-y- 
Craig in such a temper as this is 
almost enough, when there is no 
other occupation for the mind but 
the absorption of its intense solitude, 
and no friendly voice to relieve the 
angry one that Nature is sounding 
everywhere. 
A. G. BraDLey. 
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THE RANEE'S JOURNEY. 


Tue Ranee sat in her zenana, in 
the palace up among the sand-hills. 
Her rooms were built, behind a deep 
verandah, round three sides of the 
inner court. On one side was the 
room where she sat always, a lofty 
and beautiful place, its walls painted 
a pale yellow, with slender delicately 
carved pillars stretching across it, and 
high wide doors opening upon the 
verandah ; on another side the pink 
room and the green room, painted in 
pale delicate colours and filled with 
English furniture and knick-knacks, 
much glass, and many chandeliers ; 
on the third side the kitchens and the 
women’s sleeping-rooms; at the cor- 
ners, and between the rooms, many 
little, dark, unfurnished cells that 
served for bath-rooms, and _store- 
rooms, and sleeping-rooms when the 
summer sun beat hot upon the court. 

For many a long day the Ranee 
had wearied of the monotony of her 
life, lounging on the guddi' in her 
yellow room, staring out upon the 
gravelled court with its two or three 
stunted shrubs, and the verandah 
opposite where the women came and 
went and slept and gossiped, and high 
above, the towering blank white wall 
with the great, long-tailed baboons 
sitting and scampering upon it. 

Being very weary of it all, she 
meditated silently for many days, as 


'The guddi, or throne is a wide thick 
square mattress, spread upon the ground on 
a carpet, and covered with a white sheet; 
at the back of it a huge bolster runs along 
the whole length. In the zenana the guddt 
is reserved for the Ranee and her children, 
and it is considered a great mark of dis- 
respect for any attendant or visitor to step 
upon it, 


her custom was; and every morning 
she said to her women: “My son 
sleeps very badly; last night he was 
very hot, he had much fever.” And 
when the child’s food was set on his 
little table before him, she said again : 
“ Every day he eats less food, see how 
thin he gets ;” and the women echoed 
her: “It is true the Raj Kumar’ eats 
nothing, and every day he is thinner. 
The heat is very great this year, 
and the hot winds blow from the 
desert.” 

“Tf my child remains here,” said 
the Ranee, “when the hot weather 
comes, he will die.” Then she sent 
out to the Prime-Minister, who had 
been left in charge of the State during 
the Rajah’s absence, to tell him that 
her son, the Pearl of the State, was 
very ill and she must take him away, 
that the English doctors might cure 
him in one of the English hi!]-stations. 
The Prime-Minister sent back his 
answer through the head-woman of 
the gate: “He was her Highness’s 
servant, and when it should please 
her Highness to give the order, all 
things should be ready. There were 
no camels in the town at present, but, 
if it was her Highness’s pleasure, 
when the camel-men came through the 
town with their loads from the vil- 
lages beyond, he would stop the camels 
and keep them for her Highness’s 
convoy.” But privately he sent a 
messenger to the Rajah in the great 
town eighty miles away, to tell him 
that the Ranee wished to travel to 
one of the English hill-stations, that 


'The Son of the State; the title of the 
heir apparent in the States of Rajputana. 
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her frequent absences caused much 
discontent in the State, were contrary 
to the customs of the Rajput ladies, 
and cost much money; and to ask 
him if it was his pleasure that the 
Ranee’s convoy should be got ready? 
The messenger despatched, the Prime- 
Minister sat down peaceably to await 
his return. 

When the Ranee heard his answer 
from the head-woman, she moved im- 
patiently on the guddi. “What did 
you say to him, Piroojee-ki-boo?” she 
asked. By the traditional laws of the 
zenana she was not allowed to write 
to any man but her husband; all 
her orders passed by word of mouth 
through the head-woman, who was 
old and a little deaf, and whose 
memory was not always to be trusted. 

“T said to him every word that 
your Highness gave me to say,” the 
head-woman answered. 

“Did you tell him the Raj Kumar 
does not eat, and cannot sleep at night, 
and has much pain in his inside?” 

“ All that, I said, Huzoor.” 

“ And what did he answer?” 

“ He answered as I have told you, 
Huzxoor,” said the old woman, who 
had already forgotten the message. 

“ Did he tell you in how many days 
the convoy will be ready ?” 

“ When your Highness pleases, and 
when the camels with the travellers 
pass through from the villages,” the 
old woman answered. Then she 
lowered her voice and whispered: 
“The Prime-Minister has sent one 
of his servants on his own galloping 
camel to the Rajah Sahib.” 

“T will write myself to the Rajah 
Sahib,” said the Ranee. “Bring me 
my paper and ink.” 

One of the women brought a flat 
tin box, and the Ranee unlocking it, 
took out paper, pens, and ink, and 
began to write slowly and laboriously 
in her fine Sanscrit characters, pausing 
long between each sentence, thinking 


deeply of the arguments that should 
win the Rajah’s consent to her journey. 
When the evening came the letter was 
not yet finished, and she laid it aside 
in the tin box, with a sigh. 

For many hours that night her 
women sang to her their loudest songs 
as she lay upon her low wide bed in 
the darkened room; they pounded her 
head with their fists, and showered 
blows upon her legs until at last she 
slept. 

The next day she finished the 
letter, and sent a messenger with it 
to the Rajah; but when he was 
some miles on his journey, a mounted 
soldier came riding swiftly to bring 
back the letter ; and the Ranee tore 
it up and waited. 

Then she ordered her women to 
begin her packing; and her boxes 
were brought out, many little flat tin 
boxes, and wooden boxes, convenient 
for the camels to carry across the 
desert. Very deliberately the women 
took out the folded garments and 
unfolded and refolded them with 
comments on their beauty and rich- 
ness, and recollections of the occasions 
when some of them had been worn. 
There were tiny, doll-like jackets and 
caps and little skirts that the Ranee’s 
babies had worn not so many years 
ago; some of them she would take 
with her. This was only the first 
stage of preparation ; everything that 
was packed to-day would be unpacked 
to-morrow, and many times, until, 
perhaps one month, perhaps two or 
three months hence, the boxes would 
be finally locked and carried out to 
the bullock-carts and the camels that 
would take them seventy miles across 
the desert to the nearest railway- 
station. 

By and by the Prime - Minister’s 
messenger came back from the Rajah, 
and the message he brought was this : 
“T do not forbid the Ranee Sahib to 
leave the State, but you can delay 
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her going, and be long preparing the 
convoy; and it may be, by reason 
of the difficulties and delays, her 
Highness will herself give up the idea 
of travelling.” This was the message 
spoken by the Rajah, but there was 
also a written message: “I can only 
wish the Ranee Sahib to do what is 
pleasant to herself, and conducive to 
the health and well-being of my son, 
the Raj Kumar.” 

The head-woman brought in the 
written message to her lady, who read 
it doubtfully ; she was a clever woman 
and knew her lord’s methods. The 
inexperienced and ignorant darkness 
of the zenana was peopled with forms 
of terror and suspicion to the woman 
who felt herself no longer at one with 
her husband, no longer sure of his 
protection. For her, every concession 
hid a plot to lure her to some un- 
known destruction. She read the 
letter many times, sitting all day con- 
sidering on her guddi, with no one 
to consult with except the women 
about her, who, it might be, had 
greater knowledge of the world than 
herself, but who used it only to advise 
her according to what they thought 
was her own wish; let it lead her 
where it might, so as it kept them in 
her good favour. 

“T shall not go to the hills,” she 
said at last; “you can unpack the 
boxes.” Then she went to bed. 

The Prime-Minister waited in the 
outer court all day to know her 
pleasure. His food was brought to 
him there, and he had slept for a 
time under one of the verandahs, till 
at last the head-woman came out to 
him and said: “The Ranee sleeps, 
she will send no message to-night.” 
Then he went home, cursing all women 
in his heart, angry at his lord who 
should have ruled the feeble will of 
his wife, and ready himself to thwart 
her to the very utmost of his power. 
The next morning a messenger, who 
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came to summon him to the zenana, 
was told that the Prime-Minister had 
gone to one of the out-lying villages 
on an urgent affair of State, and would 
not return for two or three days. 

To the Ranee also the morning 
had brought other counsel. “ After 
all, it is Fate,” she said to herself. 
“That I die now or later, what 
matter? I will go to the hills; I 
am safer there among the English 
people.” So she rose and bathed and 
said her prayers, and ate her food 
earlier than usual, and sent that 
messenger to the Prime-Minister to 
hasten and get ready the convoy. 
“Give orders to the tailors to make 
new quilts for the journey,” she said, 
“and a coat for Arun Raj. Where 
are the boxes you packed yesterday ?” 

“Your Highness gave orders to 
unpack them,” said one; “they are 
empty.” 

“You are a fool and a liar. I 
never told you to unpack them.” 

“Tt is true your Highness never 
gave such an order; the woman is a 
deaf idiot,” said another. For there 
is a proverb of their race: “ When 
they shall say, ‘ The cat has run away 
with the camel’ ye shall answer, 
‘Yea and with the elephant also.’” 

“The Prime-Minister is gone to 
one of the villages, Huzoor, and will 
not be back for two or three days,” 
said the head-woman. 

“Send for the Secretary,” said the 
Ranee. 

“He is waiting outside now to 
send his morning salaams to your 
Highness.” 

“Tell him to stop all the camels 
that go through the city to-day, and 
send to the bullock-men to have the 
carts ready. In eight days I shall 
travel from here ; the convoy must be 
ready ; and tell him to make a list 
of the people that shall go with me; 
let him get it ready now. And he 
must wait; I have more orders.” 
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* Jo hookum,” said the head-woman, 
which being interpreted means, “So 
you have ordered.” She went out to 
the Brahmin in the outer court. 
“The Ranee Sahib will leave here in 
eight days,” she said. ‘You are to 
stop the camels that go through, for 
the escort.” 

“The Prime-Minister is away,” he 
answered. “If I stop the camels, the 
Ranee will say afterwards that she 
gave no order.” 

“What do I know?” said the 
head-woman. 

The Brahmin looked down at his 
feet, and shuffled them in the loose 
sand, considering. “Tell the Ranee 
Sahib I go to carry out her orders,” 
said he; and he went out of the court. 

“Did you tell the Secretary my 
orders?” the Ranee asked impatiently. 

“Yes, your Highness ; he will stop 
the camels.” 

“Ts he making the lists ?” 

“ He is making, Huzoor.” 

“Ts he waiting now at the gate?” 

“ He is waiting, Huzoor.” 

The days passed, but no camels 
seemed to take the road through the 
city. “Have they got any camels 
yet ?” said the Ranee. 

“ Huzoor, this isa very scarce time; 
the men of the villages have no grain 
to take to the market; no one has 
money to travel. The week before 
your Highness gave order, many camels 
passed, returning to their homes.” 

“ Ask the Secretary where are the 
bullock-carts ?” 

The Prime-Minister had been taken 
very ill in one of the distant villages ; 
he was too ill ‘to leave his bed, the 
messengers said. 

The Secretary spent all his day 
sitting in the outer court; his meals 
were brought to him there, and the 
clerks from his office came there fifty 
times a day to ask for his instruc- 
tions. “I shall be as mad as the 
Ranee herself presently,” said the 
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Brahmin to himself, and he too was 
ready to thwart her in every possible 
way. He had never seen her; to 
him she was not a little, fragile, friend- 
less woman, full of fears and suspicions 
and impotent revolt, without a friend 
in the world that she could trust, but 
a malignant power that delighted to 
annoy him, to keep him away from 
his home and the duties of his office, 
causing him to eat cold, comfortless 
meals that made him ill, and to waste 
his time in the draughty outer court 
waiting for messages that never came. 

When the head-woman asked him 
about the bullock-carts, he answered : 
“T have sent messengers to find 
them, but the Prime-Minister is ill, 
and no one knows where they have 
been sent to work. They are not in 
the city.” 

The lady within paced up and down 
her room, with lips compressed and 
frowning brow. She did not bathe 
or pray or eat. She sent out many 
scathing and sarcastic messages to 
the Secretary and the counsellors out- 
side, which the head-woman, with the 
peaceful instincts of her race, forgot 
to deliver ; and the Ranee knew that 
she forgot, and would have given half 
her jewels for ten minutes face to 
face with those traitors in the court 
outside. 

Two months later the convoy was 
realy. The camel-men and_ the 
bullock-carts waited, encamped out- 
side the palace, and as they were paid 
by the day, they would have waited 
patiently for ever. ‘The Ranee had 


sent out word: “To-night at ten 
o’clock I will start ; let everything be 
ready.” 


The boxes were on the _bullock- 
carts, the camels were laden, the 
palanquin stood ready in the inner 
court of the zenana. It was ten 
o'clock and past, and still the lady 
sat silent on her guddi, consumed 
with fears and suspicions. 
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“ The carts are all ready, Huzoor,” 
said the head-woman. 

“ Tell them to go on in front,” said 
the Ranee. And the bullock-carts 
set forth, slow and heavy, along the 
road over the hills. But the lady of 
the palace never moved. “They may 
carry me up to the fort,” she said to 
herself in a sudden panic, “where I 
should never see my children again. 
I am safer here in the palace.” 

At half-past eleven the head-woman 
came out into the court among the 
waiting horsemen and the laden 
camels. ‘The Ranee Sahib will not 
go to-night,” she said; “a man must 
ride after the baggage-carts and bring 
them back.” 

“Will she go to-morrow?” asked 
the Prime-Minister, who was sitting 
on the stone seat by the door, smoking 
his hookah. 

“What do I know?” 
head-woman. 

The bedding and the cooking-vessels 
were unpacked and taken back into 
the palace ; the camels were unloaded 
and led out to encamp on the sand 
outside; the soldiers went back to 
their own quarters, and the Secretary, 
and the Ministers and counsellors rode 
away to their own homes. 

“There is only one clever head in 
the State,” said one of the peons, 
“and that is the lady inside, for she 
makes fools of us all.” But she had 
not thought of them at all. What 
did she care for all those men she had 
never seen? She had only thought of 
herself and her own fears. 

For a fortnight they waited. Every 
morning the Prime-Minister came to 
the zenana and sent in a message by 
the head-woman: “ Will her High- 
ness go to-night?” And every day 
the head-woman, who had not dared 
to ask her mistress, came back with 
the same answer: “Her Highness has 
given no order.” 

The Ranee sent to enquire of the 


said the 
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Brahmins in the city for a propitious 
day ; also she consulted her own 
sacred books as to whether there was 
any danger in the journey. On the 
fifteenth day the head-woman brought 
out word: “The Ranee Sahib will go 
to-night at nine o'clock.” 

Ten o'clock came. “I am going 
home,” said the Prime Minister ; 
“she will not go to-night.” But as 
he spoke a woman ran out into the 
court. “Tell the torch-bearers to 
light the torches,” she cried; “the 
palanquin is coming.” 

The little daughter of the house 
came dancing out and got into one of 
the bullock-carriages with some of her 
women, and when the torches were 
lighted the palanquin was brought 
out, closed, and covered with its wrap- 
pings, and was handed over to the 
bearers. Then at last the procession 
started. First came the Raj Kumar’s 
victoria with its four horses; he was 
asleep, with his mother in the palan- 
quin, and the carriage was filled with 
some of his attendants. Then fol- 
lowed the mounted lancers in their 
pretty karki uniform with grey and 
scarlet turbans, and their pennons 
flying; camels and bullock-carriages, 
and more lancers ; the Secretary and 
the Prime Minister riding camels ; 
then the palanquin with torch-bearers 
running beside it, and lancers in front 
and behind ; after them the elephant 
and more camels, baggage-carts, and 
lancers,—a long procession that wound 
slowly in and out among the sandhills 
and down into the plain of the desert, 
on the first stage of its journey. 

They travelled all that night till 
they passed beyond the regions of the 
hills and out on to the sandy plain, 
dry and desolate, and so to the first 
resting-place on their journey, a cool 
and shady and many-roomed bunga- 
low set in a garden of pomegranates, 
just outside a little town. It be- 
longed to a pious and wealthy mer- 

















chant, and was by him devoted to the 
use of travellers, one of the favourite 
forms of philanthropy in that land of 
great distances. 

Men had gone on before with 
screens and curtains, and these they 
disposed in the verandah before one 
of the principal rooms to form a 
secluded zenana for their lady. 
There the palanquin was undraped 
and opened, and the lady stepped 
forth. The copper pots and pans and 
cooking-vessels were brought in, and 
there a meal was prepared for her and 
the tired children. The elephant and 
the camels and the rest of the escort 
wandered in at intervals all the morn- 
ing. Theyrested there till the late after- 
noon, and then set forth on the second 
and shortest stage of their journey, to 
the old serai below the slate-quarries, 
a stage of only five or six hours. 

The serai, or travellers’ rest-house, 
was a block of open verandahs built 
upon a high platform round three 
sides of a square court-yard. The 
verandahs, curtained and _ screened, 
sheltered the Ranee and her women ; 
the rest of the escort camped in the 
long shallow valley between the slate- 
hills. Two or three tents were 
pitched for the leaders, and the rest 
bivouacked in picturesque disorder 
round their camp-fires in the valley, 
the camels kneeling in circles with 
their heads together, as if in solemn 
conclave, with their supercilious old- 
maidenly propriety. In the moon- 
light shadowy figures led their beasts 
to and from the watering place out- 
side the serai. Round the camp-fires 
the men cooked and talked and 
smoked in groups together, and here 
and there the slight veiled form of a 
woman flitted past among them. It 
blows cold in that valley at night, 
after the day-long beat of the sun 
upon it. The palanquin- carriers 
wrapped themselves in their blankets 
and covered themselves with a carpet, 
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and this is the tale that was told to 
the Ranee Sahib in the morning. 
“The myras (palanquin-bearers) went 
to sleep under a carpet, and in the 
night a camel walked upon that 
carpet, and one of the myras waked 
and got up, and the camel fell down 
and all the myras fell down, and the 
myras didn’t know what to do, and 
that camel didn’t know what to do.” 
The tale amused the Ranee, so that 
she bathed and prayed and eat her 
food, and did not delay the start as 
her custom was on their journeys. 
The Raj Kumar, after sitting with 
his mother a little while in her palan- 
quin, began to cry out for his carriage, 
which was far on in front. His 
mother knocked on the sides of the 
palanquin, and the bearers set her 
down and withdrew to a little dis- 
tance, for the voice of the Ranee 
must not be heard by any man. 
One of her women came and asked 
what was her pleasure. “The Raj 
Kumar will ride in the carriage,” 
she said. “Send and tell them to 
bring it back, if it is on in front.” 
The palanquin was uncovered and 
the child handed out. All the 
cavalcade was stopped till the car- 
riage with its four horses was brought 
back from the front, and the young 
chief and his attendants got in; then 
the procession continued its way, 
until, wearying of the carriage, the 
young Rajah demanded to mount 
the elephant, and again the long 
caravan with its eighty camels, its 
bullock - carriages and baggage-carts 
halted, while from the rear the 
elephant tramped forward, slow, 
steady, and sure, and knelt down 
in the sand for the ladder to be let 
down to his riders. Thus with many 
haltings and restings by the way, 
they reached the city whence the 
trains of the “Angresi lég (English 
folk)” rushed away, day and night, 
on their long swift journeys. 
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The Prime-Minister had ridden on 
in advance to engage carriages for the 
Ranee and her suite, and they were 
now waiting at the station for her: 
a first-class carriage for the lady 
herself and her attendants ; a second- 
class carriage for the Secretary and 
the Prime-Minister and the other 
advisers of her Highness; three 
third-class carriages for her follow- 
ing, men, women, and children; a 
luggage-van for her ten tons or so 
of baggage, a truck for her cow, and 
another truck for her palanquin. All 
these carriages stood on a siding 
awaiting her Highness’s pleasure ; 
they would be hitched on to the 
train for Agra when it passed through 
the station. 

That night they rested again at the 
serai for native travellers outside the 
town. 

Long before the starting of the 
train the Ranee entered her palan- 


quin, and lay down among its 
cushions. The women closed the 
panels, covered it over with an 


immense wadded quilt, and tied it 
round with ropes; then they carried 
it out into the verandah, where they 
gave it over to the bearers. Thus, 
secure from prying eyes, the lady 
of the little ray among the hills was 
swiftly borne down the long avenues, 
under the tall bamboos with their 
myriad tiny shivering leaves, through 
the hush and warmth and mystery of 
an Indian night; with her torch- 
bearers with lanterns running before 
and behind her, her wild, bare-footed 
Rajput myrawallahs carrying the 
long poles of her palanquin slung 
upon their ragged shoulders, with 
her silent, veiled women walking on 
either side, their hands upon the 
palanquin ; and thus she passed from 
the seclusion of her zenana into the 
noisy, glaring hurry and bustle of 
that throbbing heart of Western civi- 
lisation, a railway-station. 
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They carried her through the gates 
and set down the palanquin on the 
platform, there to await such time 
as the lines should be clear and the 
station-master at leisure to see her 
carriages brought from a distant 
shunting to the side of the platform. 
Her followers were scattered about 
on the platform, wandering to and 
fro, or sitting and lying on the 
ground in groups, with the porters 
and officials tumbling over them and 
the station-master cursing them in 


his heart. Her fowls were there, 
fluttering and clucking in great 
round wicker-baskets; her lamps 


stood upon the platform in other 
wide, open baskets side by side with 
the large flat grindstone on which 
her women nightly ground the wheat 
for her chupatties ; and a soldier kept 
guard over it all, with a long bamboo 
in his hand instead of a musket. 
Presently a train rushed into the 
station, and there were five minutes 
of indescribable confusion. Bareilly 
was a large station, and the train 
would stop there only a few minutes; 
by and by, when it dawdled into 
sleepy country stations with wide, 
empty platforms at which no passen- 
gers ever got in or out, it would 
dream in the moonlight or bask in the 
sunshine for half an hour while the 
guard smoked his hookah, squatting 
on the platform with his friends. 
When the train had thundered out 
again on its way to those havens of 
rest, the carriages engaged by the 
Ranee were brought up to the far 
end of the platform. The palanquin 
was carried up to them. Two or 
three women entered the first-class 
carriage and carefully closed the vene- 
tian shutters on the long line of 
windows; three or four large sheets 
were fastened on to long bamboos, 
and raised against the side of the 
carriage ; the palanquin was carried 
under this improvised curtain, and 
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the bearers withdrew. Then, in the 
midst of a tense silence, the sheet 
fluttered once or twice, and the door 
of the carriage was shut; the sheets 
were removed, and the empty palan- 
quin was consigned to its truck. 

On the platform two or three of 
the men looked with idle curiosity 
at the jealously-shuttered windows of 
the Ranee’s carriage. They were 
her born servants, or, more properly 
speaking, slaves, since they were not 
free to take service with any one 
else ; they had eaten her bread and 
obeyed her orders, they had travelled 
with her and lived at her gates all 
through the long years since she first 
came, a child-bride, into their State, 
and yet they had never seen her face, 
nor heard her voice, and they knew 
nothing of what manner of woman 
she was. 

In the first compartment of the 
Ranee’s carriage were gathered about 
a dozen of her women in charge of 
her cooking-pots, her copper and silver 
vessels, the heavy grindstone, and 
one basket of lamps. The second 
compartment had been altered out 
of all likeness to a railway-carriage. 
Across the two long seats that ran 
along under the windows from one 
end of the carriage to the other, 
bamboos were laid, and over them a 
mattress and a sheet, transforming 
the carriage into a great square bed 
on which the Ranee could recline as 
on her guddi in the zenana of the 
palace, with her two children crawl- 
ing about her. She had travelled 
many miles over the sandy desert, 
and she would travel many hun- 
dreds of miles yet; but she never 
for a moment escaped from the old 
monotonous surroundings. She was 
here now at Bareilly in a railway- 
carriage, in the heart of a British 
military station, and yet to all in- 
tents and purposes she had never left 
her own zenana. Nothing about her 
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was changed. She sat, in a rather 
smaller room, on the same mattress, 
with the same women about her, the 
same trivial talk in her ears, the 
children playing over the bed exactly 
as they did at home. 

The carriages were shunted away 
again outside the station to wait for 
an hour or two till the train came 
in that was to take them on to Agra. 

At Bandicoi, where there was a 
long wait for a change of trains the 
Ranee fell again intoa panic. “They 
will take me to Delhi,” she cried. 
“What shall I do at Delhi? We 
shall perish there, I and my children. 
Tell them to bring the palanquin. 
I will get out here; I will go no 
further.” 

The palanquin was brought, and 
behind the shelter of her curtains the 
lady slipped into it and was carried 
into the waiting-room, her women 
following with the cooking-pots and 
the drinking-vessels and the basket 
of lamps, which they spread about 
over the waiting-room. 

“T will stay here two or three 
days,” said the Ranee. ‘Send some 
one to the dék-bungalow to turn out 
the people there; I will rest there 
to-night.” 

Outside on the platform the Secre- 
tary and the Prime-Minister and the 
station-master held conference. “It 
can’t be done,” said the station- 
master; “the ddk-bungalow is full 
of people. Besides, it is only for the 
English people ; I cannot turn them 
out. And the Ranee cannot stay in 
the waiting-room; it is against the 
rules. You ought never to have taken 
her there. And look at your soldiers 
and people running all over the plat- 
form, and crossing the lines! They 
are like a herd of wild animals ; some 
of them will get run over and killed.” 

The Secretary’s face was ashen-grey 
with exhaustion and anxiety, and he 


had a violent cold in his head from 
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sleeping in the tents on the journey. 
The Prime-Minister was almost in 
tears. “What are we to do with 
her?” he asked helplessly. 

“You must get her out of the sta- 
tion, if she will not go on today,” 
answered the station-master. 

“Get her out of the station!” re- 
peated the Prime- Minister blankly. 
The Secretary gave a short laugh. 

“ Here, you,” said the station-master 
to the head-woman. “Tell your 
Ranee Sahib she cannot stay here ; it 
is against the rules ; she must go back 
into her carriage at once. And you, 
sir,” to the Secretary, “ make all these 
mad people get into their carriages, 
and I will lock them in. There is a 
train in from Agra directly, and some 
of them will get run over;” and he 
muttered something about the Com- 
pany’s Agent. 

The head-woman went in to her 
mistress, who was sitting crying now 
in her palanquin in the midst of the 
camp in the waiting-room. “The 
Station-Sahib very angry,” she said ; 
“T think going to send for the Agent.” 
The Political Agent was the béte-noir 
of the Ranee, who believed him omni- 
potent. She lay down at once in her 
palanquin and let them shut the 
panels and carry her back to the 
carriage. 

It was ten o'clock at night when 
the train drew up at Agra. The 
Ranee’s attendants streamed out on 
to the ill-lighted platform. 

“The Ranee Sahib is asleep,” said 
one of the women looking out of the 
window of the carriage. “We must 
wait ; we cannot awaken her.” 

“There is another train due 
directly,” said the station-master ; 
“we must shunt her out of the way, 
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unless she is ready to get out at 
once.” 

When the train had passed, the 
Ranee’s carriage was brought back to 
the platform. 

“Her Highness wants one of the 
boxes out of the van,” said the head- 
woman. 

“T cannot open the van to-night,” 
said the station-master ; “it is locked 
and sealed. She can have everything 
in the morning. Ask her to get out 
now ; I must send the carriages on to 
Cawnpore.” 

But the Ranee would not get out 
unless she could have her box. Three 
times was her carriage shunted to 
make room for other trains, three 
times was it brought back to the plat- 
form. At last said the station- 
master: “ By my sea sammy, I will 
get her out myself, purdah or no 
purdah !” He opened the door of 
the compartment, and threw out 
cushions and wraps upon the platform 
amongst the terrified crowd. But the 
Ranee had heard him, and as he 
opened one door she slipped out of 
the other into the waiting palanquin ; 
and presently her long procession 
straggled away into the darkness to 
the bungalow that had been taken for 
her weeks ago at Agra. 

Her soldiers, her men and women, 
her cows and her fowls camped out in 
the compound. Within, carpets were 
laid down and the guddi spread, and 
screens set round one of the verandahs 
that the Ranee might take the air, 
and that was all she was like to see 
of Agra. Of her further wanderings 
we may have something more to say 
in the future. 


H. J. Bourcuier. 
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THE position of woman in England, 
at the period when Alfred the Great 
was on the throne, was an exceedingly 
honourable one. It is owing to the 
training and life of our Anglo-Saxon 
mothers that our women hold their 
place to-day in the history of the 
world. For the Anglo-Saxons, though 
without any pretence to the refine- 
ment and cultivation of many other 
nations at the same period, yet re- 
spected and appreciated their women 
far more highly. Woman’s general 
position, at the close of the tenth 
century, was that of a plaything 
rather than of a wife, companion, 
adviser, or helpmeet, as it was in 
England; but the Anglo-Saxon re- 
cognised the power that womanhood 
could exercise, not only over the 
domestic, but over the public life as 
well ; and they therefore gave their 
women almost equal rights with men 
in the privileges of citizenship. 

The laws were framed to protect 
women, and the severest penalties 
were exacted from anyone who dared 
to interfere with either her person or 
her property. Women were allowed 
both to possess, to inherit, and to 
transmit landed property. A husband 
had no control over his wife’s money ; 
she could leave her lands and trea- 
sures as she wished, either to her 
children, or to charity. She could 
sue, and be sued in a court of law; 
and special laws were framed for her 
protection. For instance, if a married 
woman had borne children, and she 
survived her husband, he was bound 
to leave her provided for. If her 


children were living at the time of 
her husband’s death, they were left 
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in her guardianship, and if the hus- 
band had been able to make no 
provision for them, his relations had 
to help her with their support, being 
bound by law to give her six shil- 
lings a year, and the gift of a cow 
in summer and an ox in winter. 
Various laws were also made for 
women who had lost their husbands. 
A widow could manage her estates 
entirely herself, and the law forbade 
any of her hushand’s relations inter- 
fering with her, or her affairs. A 
year’s mourning was exacted from a 
widow, and if she married within that 
time she lost the morgen-gift that 
sne had received at her first marriage, 
and all the money that her husband 
had left her at his death. 

The law concerning marriage be- 
tween relations was a lax one. A 
man could marry his sister-in-law or 
his father’s widow, and marriage 
between first cousins was the usual 
rule, so as to keep the property in 
the hands of one family. On the 
other hand, a woman was held as 
much responsible as a man was for 
breaking the laws ; and in some cases 
these penalties were of the most 
rigorous description. If a woman 
was unchaste, she was forced to hang 
herself, and her body was burnt 
afterwards ; or she was to be beaten 
to death by the other women. The 
queen was entitled to a seat in the 
council-chamber with the king, and 
to express her opinion on all matters 
under discussion. When the nation 
was at war and the king fighting 
at the head of his army, his consort 
took his place, and with the help of 
his nobles governed the kingdom till 
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her husband’s return. At his death 
it sometimes happened that there was 
a failure of direct male heirs, and till 
a new king was chosen, she took 
possession of the throne herself. 

This was the case in 672 a.D. 
When King Cenwalch died, Saxburga, 
his Queen, took the government into 
her own hands, and managed the 
kingdom with great wisdom. She 
was a wise, courageous, and intelli- 
gent woman; and till the kingdom 
was wrested from her by the younger 
nobles, who appointed a king in her 
place, she had governed well and with 
great clemency. If it had not been 
for the jealousy that displaced her, 
her reign might have done as much 
for the seventh century as Alfred’s 
did for the tenth. 

The influence of some of the queens 
over their husbands was very great. 
Sometimes they even persuaded them 
to resign the crown, for the holier 
life of a monastery. We read in the 
chronicle of William of Malmesbury, 
how in 710 Ina King of Wessex was 
persuaded by his wife to retire from 
public life and devote himself to good 
works. The way she gained her end 
was ingenious. She had long been 
grieved at her husband’s attachment 
to worldly things, and his care for 
the pleasures of the moment only. 
To teach him a lesson therefore she 
caused a great feast to be made for 
him at one of his noble’s houses 
when he was on a journey. The 
walls of the banqueting-hall were 
hung with rich tapestries, the feast 
was a sumptuous one, and the nobles 
all bowed down before him in servile 
homage. Much elated and satisfied 
with his reception, he resumed his 
journey, but the Queen made a pre- 
text for returning to the house a 
few hours after they had left. The 
King stood aghast! The costly hang- 


ings were torn down; the tables were 
bare, while the rushes on the floor 
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were covered with the remains of the 
feast, and the litter of the farmyard, 
that strewed even the royal couch 
that Ina had so lately occupied. 
Seeing his dismay, the Queen read 
him a little sermon on the transient 
joys of life. Where was the pomp 
they had so recently seen? It was 
gone like the smoke and the wind ; 
and why therefore should her hus- 
band so greatly covet that which was 
so perishable? Much impressed by 
what he had seen and heard, the 
King made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where he founded a school. On his 
return he resigned his crown and all 
his state, lived a quiet and secluded 
life, and even allowed himself to be 
supported by his wife. 

The Anglo-Saxon queens also were 
of great help in establishing Chris- 
tianity in England. In many cases 
it was the wife who first listened to 
the teachings of the missionaries from 
Rome, and then induced her husband 
to study the subject; and when 
Christianity was firmly established, 
the abbesses of some of the convents 
(notably St. Hilda of Whitby) became 
as famous as any of their male 
contemporaries. 

To get a clear idea of the life of 
an Anglo-Saxon woman at the end 
of the tenth century we must look for 
a moment at the state of society in 
England. For centuries the country 
had been constantly ravaged from 
coast to coast by hordes of barbarians 
from the Continent ; consequently 
everyone was too busy fighting for 
his life and home to have leisure to 
bestow on more peaceful things. 
Towns were few and very far between, 
and were constantly being burnt and 
pillaged. The country was covered 
by vast forests and impassable swamps. 
There could be no cultivation of the 
land, except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the infrequent villages. 
Good roads were hardly known, nor 
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indeed did many roads exist at all, 
everyone travelling by water where 
it was possible, as it was both quicker 
and safer. Houses were made of 
wattle and daub, or of wood, and 
thatched with straw or reeds. They 
were built in the most primitive 
fashion, with a central hall where 
the men of the family and the re- 
tainers lived, slept, and ate. The 
master and mistress slept in the 
bower, the room of the lady of the 
house, which opened out of the hall, 
while the women of the household 
slept in a _ neighbouring chamber. 
Outside, against the walls of the 
house, clustered the huts of the serfs, 
and the stables for the horses and 
cattle. 

In the country, every house was 
surrounded by an earthen mound, as 
a defence in case of invasion. In the 
towns, the houses were built close 
round the churches and monasteries, 
which served as a refuge for the 
women and children in times of war. 

The houses themselves were very 
simply and rudely furnished. The 
floors were of beaten earth or stone, 
kept daily strewn with fresh rushes. 
The walls were covered with gaily 
embroidered hangings, and with the 
weapons of the thane and his re- 
tainers. The fire burnt on the hearth- 
stone in the centre of the room, while 
a square hole above in the roof let 
out the wandering smoke. Tables, 
benches, and stools, with a few 
quaintly-backed chairs, were the only 
articles of furniture. 

The bower of the lady of the 
house was used not only as a bed- 
room for herself and her husband, 
but also as a council-chamber as well, 
and was always as richly furnished 
as means and circumstances would 
permit. Skins of marten, fox, and 
beaver, were thrown over the freshly 
strewn rushes. Rich hangings covered 
the walls, gay with bright embroidery. 
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In rare cases these were of silk, but 
usually they were of linen, worked 
with quaint designs of birds, beasts, 
and flowers, in blue, scarlet, purple, 
and green. The stools and chairs 
were often inlaid, and the benches 
had strange heads carved on them. 
Then there would always be the 
spinning-wheel, and a frame for weav- 
ing cloth on, and a rude embroidery 
frame as well, for the use of the 
mistress and her women. The win- 
dows, or eyeholes as they were called, 
were filled with oiled paper instead 
of glass, or were covered with a 
lattice-work of plaited oisiers, through 
which the birds flew in and out at 
their own sweet pleasure. In the 
winter linen blinds or skins were 
used to keep out the snow and the 
rain. The bedstead was a low one, 
with the end at the head slightly 
raised, and linen curtains hung 
round it. Mattresses were stuffed 
with straw, and the pillow was a 
quaint thing made of plaited straw. 
There were linen sheets on the beds 
and furs for counterpanes. Mirrors 
of polished steel were not uncommon, 
and there was always a strong iron, 
or wooden, chest, in which the money, 
jewels and other valuables were kept. 
Rush candles, fixed on spiked candle- 
sticks, which were made of bone, 
silver, or iron, gave such a feeble 
and ineffectual light that it is small 
wonder people went to bed as a rule 
when it grew dark, irrespective of 
the hour. 

It was in a home of this description 
that an Anglo-Saxon girl of noble 
birth was born and brought up. 
When she had made her advent into 
the world, she was wrapped at once 
in linen and placed in a cradle, and 
a nurse was appointed to look after 
her; cradles were universally used, 
and were often elegant in shape and 
finish ; and in this cradle she slept 
till she was growna big child. Infant 
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baptism was rigorously performed. A 
baby must be baptised within thirty 
days, or a fine of thirty shillings was 
imposed. So much importance was 
placed on this rite, that if a child 
died unbaptised after the thirty days 
were over, the parents had to forfeit 
all their property to the Church and 
the State. 

Baptism was usually performed by 
immersion. The baby wore a white 
linen robe for the ceremony, while a 
white chrism-cloth was bound over 
the head after it had been anointed 
with the consecrated oil; and this 
cloth was afterwards laid aside to be 
used again at her burial. 

Some idea of the Anglo-Saxon’s 
estimation of his womanhood may be 
learned from the meanings of the 
names that he gave to his daughters. 
Edith, the gift of happiness ; Godiva, 
the gift of God; Ethel, the noble lady ; 
Gertrude, the maid of the spear; 
Maude, the warlike maid; Milicent, 
strength ; Whilhelmina, the helmet of 
resolution; Harriet, ruler of the 
household; Arabella, brave as an 
eagle; Bertha, brightness; Adeleve, 
noble wife; Heaburge, (all as a 
castle ; Wynfreda, peace of man. 

Our ancestors seemed to have very 
sensible ideas about bringing up their 
children. So soon as a baby was 
old enough, she was set down on 
the fur rugs on the floor, and allowed 
to crawl at her will about the 
bower ; for children were exclusively 
brought up in their mother’s room, 
and kept apart from the rougher 
life of the banqueting-hall till they 
were older. It was a free open life 
that a child led then, very much the 
same life that childhood leads in all 
countries and in all ages, though of 
course its duties and pleasures were 
far simpler than they were in later 
centuries. Children in those days 
were docile and obedient, and a little 
girl was brought up very strictly 
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under her mother’s immediate super- 
vision. As she grew out of baby- 
hood, she played with her doll, and 
learned games, such as backgammon 
and chess, and that time-honoured 
game of hide-and-seek, that has come 
down to us from patriarchal days. 
Then as now, they counted out their 
leader in the game by one of those 
unintelligible jingles, such as Aina, 
Maina, Mona, Mite, etc., which had 
their origin in pagan days, when the 
victim for the human sacrifice was 
chosen in just the same way, by the 
oft-repeated words of an incantation, 
the same words that, twisted out of 
all intelligence, were used not only 
by Anglo-Saxon children, but are 
used still by the children of to-day. 

A little girl was not allowed to 
eat the same food that her elders 
freely indulged in. She was only 
allowed fiesh meat, fish, eggs, herbs, 
beans, cheese, butter, and what the 
chroniclers of the day call clean 
food, which we may take to mean 
fruit, bread, and cakes. She kept 
the fast-days as well as her elders, 
and underwent the abstinences of 
Lent and Advent. She was dressed 
in exact imitation of her mother, 
but wore her hair long and flowing. 

As she grew older, her mother 
taught her daily herself; and in 
this way she learnt long hymns of 
devotion, and heroic poems and 
ballads. These were taught to her 
in Anglo-Saxon and in Latin, and 
repeated over and over again, till 
she had them by heart. Here and 
there a mother taught her little 
daughter to read, but this was a 
very rare accomplishment even 
among royal ladies at this period, 
as reading was almost unknown, 
except among men, and then only 
in courts and monasteries. As to 
writing, people were quite content 
and proud to sign their mark, when 
it was needful. 
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As the child grew older, it was the 
usual custom to send her from home 
into the nearest convent to be edu- 
cated, till she was eld enough to 
return home, to marry, or to take 
up a religious life. If her father’s 
house was on, or near, a river, she 
was sent by water, under a strong 
guard of armed men. If she had to 
go by land, she would probably be 
sent in a cart, which, springless and 
clumsy, jolted along the half-made 
roads ; or she would ride on a horse, 
sitting sideways in a kind of chair, 
or astride like a man. The convents 
then were built not only for a purely 
conventual life; they were also schools 
for boys and girls, colleges for the 
clergy, and a place of refuge and 
sanctuary in times of disorder and 


danger. 
Monks and nuns lived in one 
community, though in _ separate 


wooden buildings, governed by an 
abbot and an abbess; and as all 
the learning of the period was to be 
found in these convents and monas- 
teries, a girl had the best opportunity 
the times afforded to grow up wise, 
self-controlled, and skilled in all the 
arts of domestic life. She was taught 
to sew and to embroider, to spin and 
to weave; and she was carefully 
instructed also in all the mysteries 
of cooking, baking, cheese and butter 
making. Then, too, she was taught 
not only to nurse the sick and the 
wounded (an invaluable and perfectly 
indispensable part of a woman’s train- 
ing in those times), but also to make 
cooling drinks for her invalids, and 
to compound medicines and simples 
and healing ointments, in the making 
of which she grew very learned. She 
was also of course carefully instructed 
in religious subjects. 

Her days at the convent were 
without much variety, though full 
of useful work. Woke at dawn by 
the clanging of a bell, she went 
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with the rest of the community to 
the thatched wooden church of the 
convent, where the grand old Anglo- 
Saxon version of Eternal Maker of 
all things was chanted by them all. 
Then came breakfast, and reading 
in the Anglo-Saxon gospels, or hear- 
ing them read over by one of the 
nuns, and learning them by heart. 
Matins followed three hours later, 
and the rest of the day was devoted 
to learning how to be a thoroughly 
domesticated, useful woman. We 
get a quaint view of this life in an 
old Anglo-Saxon book, where a child 
thus describes her convent school- 
days: “I heard the knell, I rose, I 
went to church, and sang, and heard 
the mass. I ate, I drank,” etc., till 
every hour of the day seemed ac- 
counted for. 

When the time came for a girl to 
leave this life, the time had also come 
for her to be betrothed and given 
in marriage. Up to the time that 
she was fifteen, a father could marry 
his daughter to whom he pleased, 
but after this age she had the right 
of choosing her own husband. From 
fifteen to seventeen she might elect 
between marriage and a convent; and 
many women, from princesses down- 
wards, chose the latter life. But an 
unmarried woman out of a convent 
was unheard of; everyone married 
as a matter of course; indeed mar- 
riage was the only protection for a 
woman in those troublous times after 
her father’s death. 

When a husband was chosen for 
a girl, she could, as has been said, 
refuse him if she disapproved of him, 
after she was fifteen; but it was 
seldom that she was forced into a 
thoroughly distasteful marriage before 
this age, unless the suitor happened 
to be a very rich or powerful one. 
With the father or guardian rested 
the decision as to how much purchase- 
money was given with the bride, while 
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the bridegroom on his part gave the 
father gifts so as to gain his daughter’s 


good-will. We see that this was the 
universal custom in the Exeter Book, 
where we read, “A king shall with 
cattle buy a queen;” and of course 
where a girl was very beautiful she 
was far more valuable to her father 
than if she was plain. 

The betrothal was a solemn affair. 
It took place in the presence of the 
relations and friends, where a wedding- 
ring was placed on the girl’s right 
hand by her future husband, and a 
kiss exchanged between them as a 
pledge. The engagement was not 
usually a long one, and the engaged 
couple were allowed to see a good deal 
of each other during this time. The 
wedding, or handfasting, was a very 
important and joyous occasion, with 
a great many ceremonies attached to 
it. The bride, clad in all her best 
clothes, with much gold embroidery 
and many jewels about her, was led 
to the church by a matron, who was 
known as the brideswoman, and fol- 
lowed by her bridesmaids. Her friends 
and relations were all there, to give 
her into the bridegroom’s charge as 
they reached the church. The priest 
stood at the church-porch, and solemnly 
blessing the ring after he met them, 
preceded them into the building. 
Then the bridegroom, having first 
gained the bride’s consent, pledged 
her by the hand and said that he took 
her for his wife according to the law 
of God, and promised her protection 
and good treatment, while the bride, 
on her part, promised to give him love 
and affection. And then, having 
taken a pledge before her relations 
that he would always care for his 
wife’s personal safety and comfort, 
the ring was moved from the right to 
the left hand, and placed on the first 
finger and the nuptial kiss was given. 
The priest is supposed to have tied 
their hands together with his stole, 
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when they pledged each other, before 
the altar. After the ceremony, the 
bride’s father, or guardian, gave the 
purchase-money to the husband, re- 
ceiving from him in return a wed, 
or security, that he was willing to 
fulfil his part of the bargain, whence 
comes our modern word wedding. 
For this settlement the bride’s friends 
made themselves responsible, and could 
be called upon to refund the money 
if the father failed to pay it. The 
father then gave the bride’s shoe to 
the husband, who touched his wife on 
the head with it, as a sign that he 
claimed marital authority over her, 
and that he took her future mainten- 
ance and guardianship on himself. 
This explains the origin of the custom 
that we still retain, of throwing old 
shoes on the wedding-day after the 
departing couple. 

There were no presents given by 
the bridegroom to his bride on the 
wedding-day. He waited till the 
next morning to give his morgen-gift 
to her, and its value depended entirely 
on his pleasure. If he was satisfied 
with her, it took the form of gifts of 
lands, cattle, and rich presents, or it 
might be something less worth having, 
though a perfectly just gift. If he 
had been deceived as to her good 
looks and general attractions, and 
happened to be very critical on those 
points, he had a perfect right to re- 
turn her and the purchase-money to 
her father, receiving back his wed in 
return. But as Saxon women were 
noted for their beauty and their charm 
of manner, such a mortifying contin- 
gency very seldom occurred. 

The marriage-feast was a very lordly 
as well as a very lengthy affair; much 
mead, pigment, morat, and native ale 
was drunk, and the food was most 
abundant as was the custom of the 
time. There was wedding-cake, made 
most likely of wheaten flour sweetened 
with honey and flavoured with spices, 














which was distributed to the guests 
in the shape of small round cakes. 
After her marriage a woman’s posi- 
tion was most honourable. She was 
not only the lady, or loaf-giver, in 
whose care were all the domestic 
affairs of the household, but she was 
her husband’s counsellor and adviser 
as well, to whom he turned for advice 
on all subjects, both social and _poli- 
tical. All counsels were held in her 
bower; in her hands was the entire 
management of her children and of 
the women of her household, and the 
serfs came to her for all orders. At 
her side she carried a bag in which 
were the keys of treasure-chest, linen- 
chest, and store-houses ; she gave out 
all supplies with her own hands, and 
saw that the food was properly cooked 
and served. She and her maidens 
spun the flax into linen, carded the 
sheep’s wool, wove it into cloth, and 
dyed it various bright colours, and 
they made all their own clothing and 
most of those of the household. She 
also wrought wonderful embroidery, 
for the Anglo-Saxons loved bright 
colours and ornamentation, and their 
tunics and mantles were stiff with 
gold and gay with coloured needle- 
work. We read of purple robes 
worked with peacocks in black and 
gold, and with birds, flowers, and 
animals of all kinds. The hangings 
of linen or silk that covered the walls 
were all embroidered by her and her 
women, and she either drew the 
designs for them herself, often copy- 
ing the flowers from nature, or having 
them drawn for her by some artistic 
monk in the neighbourhood. And 
very gorgeous these tapestries must 
have been. We hear of birds, animals, 
stars, flowers, rings, and scenes from 
history being worked on them, in silk, 
worsted, or cotton, and in every 
variety of colour. Where a wife was 
very devoted and proud of her hus- 
band’s brave deeds, she would work 
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them into her tapestries with infinite 
care and labour, though the result 
might be hardly satisfactory so far as 
the anatomy of the figures were con- 
cerned. Besides these useful accom- 
plishments, the lady of the house had 
always a garden in which she grew 
flowers, such as marigolds and mallows, 
as well as various kinds of herbs, for 
she was learned in making medicines 
and cunning compounds for use in 
sickness. She and her women did all 
the nursing of the sick, and took care 
of the wounded men after any battle 
or accident. She was skilled, too, in 
various kinds of rough surgery, as 
doctors were few and far between in 
those days, especially in the country 
districts. 

She also daily distributed meat and 
bread to any beggar or stranger who 
came to ask for it; and she washed 
the feet of travelling friars or pilgrims 
when they claimed her hospitality, 
for in those days acts of this kind 
were counted as very devout, and 
were practised by queens and prin- 
cesses, as well as by women of less 
exalted birth. Besides ali these 
daily duties she taught her children, 
trained her serfs, and either made, or 
superintended the making of, the pig- 
ment, mead, and other native drinks 
of the period. As to her amusements 
they were rather varied ones, though 
not perhaps of a highly intellectual 
order. She was present at all feasts 
given in her own house, either sitting 
beside her husband, or by the side of 
the chief guest in the place of honour. 
So soon as the eating was over, she 
rose and passed round the mead to 
the men, after which she retired with 
her women to her bower, as when 
the drinking began our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors grew too rough in their 
manners even for their own women- 
kind, though there was nothing at all 
dainty in the way in which girls were 
brought up then. Jugglers, minstrels, 
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and harpers roamed from house to 
house, playing and singing, and ex- 
hibiting their tricks for the amuse- 
ment of the household, welcome 
always both in hall and _ bower. 
There were also the fairs, held once 
or twice a year in the towns, where 
country produce was bartered for 
town-made goods, where pedlars came 
to show their wares from all over the 
country, and even from abroad, and 
where the jugglers reaped a rich 
harvest. And there were the con- 
stantly recurring festivals of the 
Church, which were always kept as 
feast-days, where a woman could meet 
her friends and relations, who had 
come in to the mass from the neigh- 
bourhood, and whom she was not 
likely to meet in any other way. A 
woman’s home-life was very full, as 
has been shown, but amusements were 
not excluded even during work-time. 
We read of the lady and her maidens 
busy at their embroidery, while heroic 
songs were sung to them by some 
wandering minstrel, or by a harper of 
their own household, and stories told 
by a professional story-teller. In the 
winter-time, when the weather kept 
them much indoors, the women would 
gather round the open fire of wood or 
coal, busy with weaving, or at their 
spinning or needlework, while the men 
sharpened their weapons, made bows 
and arrows, polished their armour, or 
worked at their various trades, all 
listening eagerly to the minstrels who 
sang, played, and recited for their 
amusement, or watching the jugglers 
who went through their slender store 
of tricks for the general edification. 
Sundays were kept rigorously, and 
the law forbade any woman to work 
on those days. Women were very 
careful to observe all the feasts and 
fasts of the Church ; indeed, we read 
of some who kept the latter so rigidly, 
that they would lie on the floor for 
days together, starving themselves 
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almost to death. They were also very 
superstitious and firmly believed in all 
manner of omens and myths, and in 
portents of every description. 

Anglo-Saxon women had a great 
love of dress, being fond of bright 
colours and rich clothing, and with 
their full share of feminine vanity. 
They curled their hair with tongs and 
dyed it various colours, blue being a 
favourite shade; they also painted 
their cheeks red and powdered their 
faces. Sometimes they wore twisted 
horns in their hair, but generally the 
hair was worn loose, or in long curls 
that fell below the waist. A hood, 
or veil, was always wrapped round the 
head and shoulders, or a square of 
linen used as a head-dress. Widows 
wore their hair long and hanging down 
the back; while children and young 
girls wore no covering on their heads, 
but had their long hair wrapped round 
their belt or floating quite free. 
Among the peasant-class long curls 
were the mark of a free woman, no 
serf being allowed to wear her hair in 
this manner. 

All garments were worn loose and 
flowing. A linen underdress with 
long sleeves was first put on, over 
under-garments of linen or silk. Over 
this was worn a wide robe, or tunic, 
fastened round the waist by a belt, 
into which the long loose sleeves were 
fastened. This tunic was made so 
long as to entirely conceal the feet 
and to trail on the ground all round. 
Out of doors this was tucked into 
their belt, and so made walking easy. 
On state-occasions and when out of 
doors a long mantle was worn which 
varied in richness according to the 
rank of the wearer; it was fastened 
at the neck with a jewelled clasp, and 
richly worked in gold and colours, as 
was the robe underneath. Under- 
garments of linen and silk were worn, 
but nuns were only allowed to wear 
woollen underneath their dress. Em- 
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broidered stockings and leather shoes 
were also worn. The embroidery on 
the dresses was worked in silk, gold 
thread, and coloured cotton; it was 
of every colour of the rainbow, and 
must have been most wonderfully 
beautiful. 

The neck was often left bare, and 
covered with costly necklaces. Indeed 
so great was the Anglo-Saxon love of 
jewelry, that women wore a profusion 
of it on all occasions. Gold or silver 
belts, gold bands round the top of the 
mantle, and round the head, necklaces 
and chains set with gems, finger-rings, 
anklets, brooches, and ornaments of 
various kinds were worn. We read 
of a golden fly set with jewels worn 
by a lady of rank, while mantle-clasps 
were very elaborate and of the finest 
workmanship. Bracelets were worn 
on the arms and wrists, and were 
made in an oval shape, open at one 
side, and thickly set with jewels, or 
carved into huge bosses and symbolical 
devices. 

In bed some royal ladies wore 
night dresses of linen, but as a general 
rule women only wrapped themselves 
in the sheets and drew the furs and 
skins over them for warmth. In 
winter, when the frosts would often last 
for weeks together, the cold would be 
very intense. The women then wore 
overcoats with hoods, when they went 
out of doors, and costly cloaks of wool 
lined and trimmed with fur. They 
wore gloves too, of leather, which were 
known as hand-schoe, recalling the 
present German name for them. 
Little girls were dressed as tiny 
miniatures of their mothers, except 
that their hair was unbound and 
hung down their back. 

The Anglo-Saxon women were noted 
all the world over for their delicate 
soft skins and beautiful complexions, 
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their bright blue eyes and long yellow 
hair, the colour of spun gold and as 
fine as silk. And when this long 
golden hair (undisfigured by dye) 
flowed down over a blue woven 
mantle, embroidered in gay flowers 
and devices, which was worn over a 
scarlet tunic, with a silver belt en- 
circling the waist, and with a white 
linen veil thrown round the head, they 
must have made a most attractive 
picture. Fashions changed very slowly 
then, and for over three hundred 
years women wore the same dress 
with but little variation. 

As women grew older they still 
kept an honoured place in the house- 
hold, being consulted and referred to 
on all occasions and on all matters, 
by their children and grandchildren. 
They frequently retired into a cloister 
at the death of their husbands, and 
gave up the rest of their life to prayer 
and fasting, visiting the sick, or 
nursing the wounded in times of war. 
When they died, if they were rich, 
they were buried in stone, lead, or 
wooden coffins, with their heads placed 
on a block of wood. If they were 
only of the people, they were tightly 
wrapped in linen bands and laid un- 
coffined in the grave. Flowers were 
much used in burials, the mourners 
carrying garlands of them, or of yew 
and cypress, that were after the 
funeral hung over the seats that they 
had usually occupied in the bower, or 
on the walls of the church above 
where they knelt at their prayers. 
Masses were always said for the 
repose of their souls, and doles were 
given to the poor in their name. 

Such was the life of an Anglo- 
Saxon woman in the days of King 
Alfred, whose millenary the English 
race is now making ready to cele- 
brate. 
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A PLEA FOR THE DOMESTIC SERVANT. 


Tuat the difficulty of obtaining 
good servants is yearly increasing, and 
that the fault lies with the servants, 
are such elementary and indisputable 
propositions in the philosophy of most 
employers of domestic labour, that an 
attempt to question their accuracy 
must be tantamount to writing oneself 
down an ass. There is, as we know, 
a divinity that doth hedge a king and 
render him strangely inaccessible to 
his trusty and well-beloved subjects ; 
and there is, in the opinion of many 
householders, a captiousness that doth 
hedge the servant, and which makes 
him almost as difficult to get upon a 
satisfactory footing with as is the 
monarch. But at the risk of seem- 
ing unsympathetic we shall venture to 
‘suggest that the primary cause of the 
householder’s discomfort lies rather in 
a change of social conditions than in 
an alteration in the nature of man or 
maid ; and that, further, the master 
is often as much to blame as the 
servant. It is undoubtedly more 
difficult now than it was a generation 
ago to find a servant willing to remain 
in his situation for a prolonged period, 
but that the reason of this change is 
some new vice in the character of the 
modern domestic is very improbable. 
The supply of servants is drawn to-day 
from substantially the same class of 
the population as it was in the days 
of our fathers ; and most of the incon- 
veniences from which the householder 
suffers now should, perhaps, in fairness 
be ascribed rather to the defects of 
a progressive civilisation than to the 
shortcomings of servants as a class. 

Education, whatever the benefits 
which it has conferred on the nation 


generally, has undoubtedly curtailed 
the powers and privileges of the 
employer of manual labour, by teach- 
ing the workman to recognise his own 
value, and to carry his labour to the 
best market. In the case of the 
domestic servant the temptation to 
be for ever on the look-out for a 
higher bidder has been amplified by 
various causes which have produced 
an excess of demand over supply. A 
glance through the advertisement 
columns of the morning papers will 
show twenty employers in search of 
a servant to every servant requiring 
an employer. So large a deficit may, 
no doubt, be in part accounted for by 
other causes, but that there is a 
marked disproportion of numbers in 
favour of the servants cannot be 
questioned. Nor is the explanation 
difficult to find. While the class 
which employs domestic labour has 
tended to greatly increase with the 
greater diffusion of wealth, and of all 
that wealth brings, the rural popula- 
tion, from whom the best domestic 
servants are recruited, has an almost 
equal tendency to decrease, owing to 
the decline of agriculture and to the 
superior attractions of the town. The 
result has been to thin the ranks of 
domestic service and thus to afford to 
the survivors enlarged opportunities 
for picking and choosing their situa- 
tions, of which they are naturally not 
slow to avail themselves. They cannot 
be blamed for recognising the enhanced 
value which circumstances have placed 
upon their services, and that they 
should seek to take advantage of a 
change of conditions which tells in 
their favour only proves their kinship 
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with their employers. The impulse 
acts alike on master and man, on 
mistress and maid; but the master 
and mistress are seldom able to see 
themselves with precisely the same 
eyes with which they view their 
dependents. It is easy enough to see 
the change in those around us; it is 
far more difficult to see it in ourselves, 
or to admit that causes which have 
operated with what we believe to be 
injurious effect on the classes below 
us are equally operative in our own. 
Yet that is the plain truth. Take, 
for instance, the unrestfulness which 
characterises the present generation, 
and which is at the bottom of the 
difficulties we are discussing. It 
affects young and old, rich and poor 
without discrimination. Its symptoms 
are discernible in all ages and ranks, 
and in both sexes; and whether they 
take the form of gambling at Monte 
Carlo or on the Stock Exchange, the 
constant whirl of society, or a craving 
to try a fresh situation, it is only the 
same sentiment acting under different 
conditions. We are all alike seeking 
to charm away the dull monotony of 
the daily round. We all yearn to 
“better” ourselves. The millionaire, 
with a fortune made in tea or beer, 
maintaining an expensive establish- 
ment entirely at variance with his 
natural tastes, in the hope that, haply, 
his present pains may win an alliance 
with the British peerage, is the victim 
of exactly the same impulse that 
causes Mary Jane, the under-house- 
maid, to leave the family in which 
she is perfectly happy for one of 
which she knows only that the 
servants’-hall is larger. The same 
devil is driving millionaire and maid ; 
only the circumstances are altered. 
The vices of the servant are, in 
truth, the vices of his master in a 
mitigated form. He craves a larger 
independence in an age which is prone 
to kick against the pricks of authority, 
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some social advancement when that is 
an aim of which he sees his social 
superiors in hot pursuit. He knows 
that to realise these ambitions he 
must be prepared for quick changes, 
and that in making them he cannot 
afford to regard too closely the con- 
venience of others. If he is self- 
centred, so are the great majority of 
those above him in station, and he is 
not fairly a subject for blame because 
he possesses the qualities of his kind. 
What is the reason, if the truth be 
told, that we look so longingly back 
to the time when a servant was accus- 
tomed to spend the whole of his 
working days in the same service? Is 
it the welfare of the servant we regard, 
or the convenience of the master? If 
we could revive the former relations 
of domestic service, to how many of 
us would they be suitable? They 
involved ties to which few employers 
would now care to submit, for the last 
half century has modified our modes 
of thought as well as our social 
relations. 

Before the new era, introduced by 
the worship of commerce and the 
consequent growth of a Plutocracy at 
the expense of a landed Aristocracy, 
to enter the household of a great 
family was to secure a provision for 
life, since the servant was practically 
sure of a permanent situation while 
his working powers lasted, and of 
being a pensioner of the family when 
they gave out. The relations of the 
master to his servants were of a 
paternal character, because the latter 
were drawn from the labouring 
families on the estate, and tradition 
had attached to the possession of land 
a well-defined duty of caring for those 
belonging to it. It was to be expected 
that in such circumstances a mutual 
confidence and consideration would be 
engendered which can scarcely obtain 
now that the registry-office has sup- 
planted the former system, and the 
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employer often knows as little of the 
private concerns of his servants as he 
does of those of the acquaintance to 
whom he nods in the street. New 
men, new manners! When the pluto- 
crat commenced to buy out the im- 
poverished aristocrat, the strictly 
business relations of the counting- 
house gradually replaced the more 
sentimenta! ties which had heretofore 
bound together master and servant. 
Tradition and custom became of little 
account ; for what was the force of 
moral obligations when weighed 
against a standard of gold? So the 
old order of employer yielded to the 
new, which demanded as the chief 
qualifications of service smartness of 
appearance and adaptability to the 
idiosyncrasies of each fresh master ; 
and on that change there followed, 
naturally and inevitably, the practical 
extinction of a class of servant who 
was valued in an age of conservative 
conditions, but whose services would 
be at a heavy discount in the midst 
of modern light and progress. What, 
in all probability, chiefly contributed 
to the permanency of service in the 
old days was the knowledge of the 
servant that his employer would only 
dismiss him for a really grave fault 
or in case of dire necessity ; what is 
mainly responsible for the readiness 
with which a servant now quits a good 
situation, is the certainty that his 
master will seldom hesitate to give 
notice when it suits his convenience. 
The former system might, no doubt, 
be re-introduced if there was any 
large demand for it on the part of 
employers. “We have known in- 
stances,” says the author of Tue 
PLaTITUDES oF A Pessimist, ‘even 
within the last few years, where 
masters have tried the old-fashioned 
system with servants of the most 
new fangled and mercenary type, and 
have found that, in a wonderfully 
short space of time, the domestics 
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have tried to outdo them in their 
efforts at mutual obligation; but 
those who are willing to make experi- 
ments in this fashion are few and 
far between; much oftener house- 
holders grumble and complain at the 
general deterioration of servants, as 
if it were pure wickedness on their 
part.” 

The difficulties and disagreements 
which arise under the present system 
are not due exclusively to either 
master or servant, but to the increas- 
ing complexity of social relations, and 
the variety of employment which now 
exists. In the one direction the 
democratic tendencies of the age, and 
the levelling influence of trade, have 
done much to narrow down distinc- 
tions of class and to extinguish the 
natural feeling of respect which they 
bred ; in the other, where a genera- 
tion ago domestic service was the 
obvious employment for girls of the 
lower classes, situations in shops and 
commercial houses now attract many 
as appearing to offer larger prospects 
of advancement, amusement, and 
freedom, while those who still choose 
service have become deeply tinged 
with the ideas of personal liberty 
belonging to their class. It must be 
admitted that in this respect the 
position of the domestic servant, 
particularly, perhaps, of the female 
servant, does not compare favourably 
with that of persons of their rank 
in other vocations. The servant may 
suffer more in appearance than reality, 
and no doubt there are compensations 
in better food and lodging ; but as we 
are all inclined to slight our own 
privileges and to magnify those en- 
joyed by others, the advantage in the 
latter direction does not atone for the 
disadvantage, apparent as well as real, 
in the former. It is, perhaps, inevit- 
able from the nature of his service 
that there should be no fixed portion 
of the day in which the servant is 
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his own master, so long as he is 
actually under his employer’s roof ; 
but, none the less for that, the feeling 
that one is constantly at the beck and 
call of another during the greater 
part of every twenty-four hours must 
at times be irksome, even with the most 
considerate employer. The artisan, 
the labourer, the shopman, have each 
some hours of the day when they 
need call no man their master; the 
domestic servant is not so happily 
situated, and thereby loses the sense 
of independence which the other 
classes enjoy, and which makes amends 
for many privations. The employer 
who chafes against the growing spirit 
of independence in the classes beneath 
his own would do well to remember 
that he himself enjoys far more in- 
dependence both of thought and action 
than did his ancestors, and that his 
subordinates are only claiming a share 
in the same privilege. 

Modern servants may have some 
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vexatious characters, but if they were 
so full of faults as some masters seem 
to consider, we should not be so 
ready to entrust to their care the 
whole of our property, from children 
to china, upon the slightest personal 
knowledge and testimonials of whose 
credibility we have, as a rule, no 
proof whatever. The truth is that 
we must be prepared to put up with 
the petty annoyances which a change 
in the habits of those around us 
entails, and try to accommodate 
ourselves to the alteration of circum- 
stances which such an age of innova- 
tion as the present is sure to produce. 
Let the master be a little more lenient. 
and ready to overlook small faults, 
somewhat more liberal in giving 
facilities for exercise and recreation, 
and it is probable that the servant 
will in return give more consideration 
to the master’s interests and conveni- 
ence than is generally the case at 
present. 
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Ir was an evil day for Glenbaragh 
that saw Pat Sullivan brought up 
from the quarry, hurt to the death. 
It was not the loss of Pat Sullivan, 
kindly man though he was; there 
were Sullivans enough on the country- 
side and to spare, and as Pat had 
neither wife nor child to go hungry 
for need of him there were none to 
weep. And yet the evil came through 
his death, and in this way. It was 
bitter bleak November weather, wet 
with a spit of sleet through the rain, 
and Father Maurice had come in such 
haste to ease the dying man’s last 
hours that he brought neither wrap 
nor coat, nor even hat, but ran across 
the hill-side bareheaded, just as he 
had sat by his study fire; and that 
started the evil. 

For two hours Pat Sullivan lay 
dying in his cold hovel with Father 
Maurice speaking comfort and strength 
of spirit by his side to the last; two 
weary hours to the wrecked body of 
Pat Sullivan, and two hours of a 
cruel creeping chill striking in upon 
the lungs of the watcher, and giving 
the evil grip and foothold. Two days 
later the grave closed over Pat Sulli- 
van, and Glenbaragh was neither the 
better nor the worse for his loss; but 
the reeking vapour, breast high above 
the sod, drove home the evil, and 
Father Maurice went to his bed to 
fight out, and in the end win, a strong 
man’s desperate struggle with death. 

There was little credit to Glen- 
baragh in loving its priest, for all 
that he talked clean-cut home truths 
from the altar, holding his mirror up 
so that warped nature could see 


itself and be ashamed. For behind 
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the chiding and the upright pastor’s 
uncompromising wrath at sin, there 
was ever the father’s love to his 
children and the true priest’s unhesi- 
tating self-sacrifice. Not a man or 
woman of them all but knew that 
Father Maurice would. have laid 
down his life for his flock’s sake 
and counted it no loss. So while the 
fever ran high Glenbaragh went softly 
and prayed, as Glenbaragh had never 
prayed before, that the evil they 
dreaded might be turned aside ; and 
it was so in part, though evil enough 
remained. 

Evil enough it was that Glen- 
baragh, ignorant and compacted of 
men’s passions, should be left to its 
own careless devices while their 
priest fought its battle; but Bryan 
Barry, acting with all a true doctor’s 
autocracy, made that evil worse. 

The day had been one of rare 
warmth, and every soul in the vil- 
lage who could walk with two legs or 
a crutch had passed in review before 
Father Maurice, as he sat in his 
porch sunning himself. It was in 
vain that old Kitty Donohoe, his 
domestic directress and devoted slave 
for a score of years, vented her 
opinion with unmistakable clearness. 
“Bad scran to y’e, Bridget Sullivan— 
savin’ yer presence, yer Riverence— 
quit prancin’ on the dure-step I 
whited this mornin’. It’s not to clane 
dure-steps the wather goes in your 
house, no, nor childre, ayther—ye’d 
think Mickey there slept wid the 
sow. Get away the lot o’ ye; ye'd 
think his Riverence was a penny 
peepshow on sight for nothin’. Sure 
ye’ve no more sinse nor Thady’s cow 
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that trod on her calf; y’re killin’ 
his Riverence between ye wid yer 
slobberin’.” 

But Father Maurice would have 
none of her interference. ‘“ Let be, 
Kitty. Why, woman, this is more to 
me than all the doctor’s drugs.” 

Kitty sniffed. ‘“ Faix,” she said, 
“it’s poor they’d be if they warnt 
better nor them.” 

So for a long hour Father Maurice 
had his way. But the reception was 
over, and except for, perhaps, a dozen 
tow-headed gossoons shuffling their 
toes in the mud of the road, Glen- 
baragh had betaken itself to its home 
when Bryan Barry pushed open the 
door and unceremoniously walked in. 
They had faced too many hard scenes 
of life and death, these two, to hold 
ceremony of much account. The 
little things of life drop out of an 
intercourse strengthened and made 
sacred by the large. 

“ Better?” said the doctor. “ Aye, 
but who gave you leave to fritter the 
gain away on a pack of savages,—not 
savages? No, but you rose to the 
fly gamely, and that’s all I wanted 
to see. Sneer at the parish and the 
priests in arms? And quite right, 
too. On the whole I’m not sorry you 
played the—pastor. Going to rise 
to that fly too, were you? But give 
me credit; I burked the truth and 
didn’t say fool. No, I’m not sorry 
you tested yourself, for it shows you’ve 
grit to bear the journey, and after 
such a bout as yours it’s more grit 
than strength you have if you only 
knew it. What journey? Why, 
yours, out of this.” He dropped his 
tone of banter and sat down in front 
of his patient, his elbows on _ his 
knees and his hands clasped in front 
of him. ‘ Maurice, old friend, it’s a 
hard thing to say, knowing how near 
your people are to your heart, but for 
Glenbaragh’s own sake you must try 
to keep the life God gave you; and 
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that’s what you can’t do here. You 
are too much a man and a Christian 
to fear the hearing of the truth. 
Things have been worse than you 
dreamed of, and there’s no middle 
course between a five months’ absence 





somewhere South, and ” here 
Bryan stopped. 
From the first word of serious 


import Father Maurice had sat up, 
alert and watchful; now he broke 
out: “Bryan, Bryan, you mean well 
but I can’t. My people come first. 
I can die with them, but I can’t 
desert them.” 

“Desert? Rubbish. See here,” 
said Bryan ; “you can give them two 
years of imperfect ministration and 
die, or leave them for five months and 
give them twenty years of wise guid- 
ance afterwards. There’s your choice, 
and there’s no doctor’s whim in it. 
A nice answer you'll give your God, 
Father Maurice: ‘I loved my people 
so wel] that I died, when I might 
have lived for them.’ ” 

“ But,—but,—is it sure?” 

Bryan nodded. “I can speak ex 
cathedra as well as the Church,” he said 
grimly, “and I’m not sure but that 
my ex is sometimes the more cathedra 
of the two. D’ye think your cloth 
has a monopoly of cocksuredness ?” 

“ But the Bishop?” 

Bryan laughed ; the battle was won 
and he could afford a return to the 
lighter vein. “See here,” and he 
drew a sealed letter from his pocket. 
“The Bishop and I are old friends ; 
why I cured him of his gout at 
Ardnageela last May,—Lent came 
early you know; so I’ve written and 
told him all about it.” 

“* My people, Bryan, my people !” 

“Bless me,” said Bryan, “ we've 
settled that, though, faith, I hope 
some man with a head on his shoulders 
takes them in charge. We've a mixed 
lot of humanity in Glenbaragh, and 
God forgive us.” 
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And thus it came about that the 
day which saw Pat Sullivan brought 
up from the quarry hurt to the death 
was an evil one for Glenbaragh. 

A still more evil one it was for 
Tim Morgan, who farmed what had 
been Moynan’s holding. Two years 
before, Tim Morgan had drifted into 
Glenbaragh with a shrewd brain, a 
pair of strong arms, a will to work, 
an eye to a bargain, and a few 
pounds in his pocket, an accumulation 
of assets which is no light capital 
when backed with health, and Tim 
was no patient of Bryan Barry. A 
black Northerner, although a Catholic, 
could be no great favourite in Glen- 
baragh. In no similar limited number 
of square miles has nature packed 
so many rampant antagonisms as in 
those which make up the four pro- 
vinces, and of all the antagonisms 
that of North and South is the 
keenest. But Glenbaragh suited Tim 
Morgan for all its forlorn wildness 
and hungry soil, and, shutting his 
eyes to the antagonisms, he bided in 
Glenbaragh and prospered. 

He worked first for six months 
as herd to one of the country squires ; 
then for a year as cattle-jobber, doing 
well for himself with his few pounds 
of capital and hard Northern wit to 
back it. Then Mary Donohoe (own 
niece to Father Maurice’s Kitty) 
crossed his path and Tim Morgan 
cast about in his mind how he might 
come by a home of his own, not over 
large, but big enough for two,—and 
the rest. 

For all Glenbaragh’s poverty no- 
where in Ireland is the racial love of 
the homestead more deeply planted, 
and but for Moynan’s eviction Tim 
Morgan might have seen pretty 
Mary’s hair turn grey, and the light 
die out of her eyes, before a suitable 
farm came in his way. 

To be sure, what was left of 
Moynan’s holding did not quite come 
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up to his ideal. Two or three years’ 
neglect had run down the land even 
before a season’s fallow and a care- 
taker’s mismanagement had left the 
fields a wilderness. To make Moynan’s 
holding pay meant work, and though 
Tim Morgan had no fear of work he 
knew enough of the Land-League and 
its ways to think twice, aye and 
thrice, before entering on an evicted 
farm. 

In his perplexity he laid the case 
before Father Maurice and found a 
sympathetic listener. “Keep your 
mind easy, Tim, but make no move 
for the present. An honest man has 
a right to earn an honest living on 
God’s earth. Wait till Monday before 
you go to the squire, and until then 
don’t so much as look at Moynan’s 
holding. Evil guile must be met 
with innocent guile, and when I say 
yea in a just cause (and, please God, 
I never will in another) I'd like to 
see the man in Glenbaragh who will 
say nay! Wait, I say, till after 
Sunday’s chapel.” 

Glenbaragh never knew how these 
things were managed. Certainly no 
hint ever fell from the lips of Father 
Maurice. If their love to God, and 
the Church that brought God’s mercy 
nearer to them, would not bring his 
people to chapel, then no _ idle 
curiosity of his sowing would induce 
an attendance. But it was none the 
less true that if ever Father Maurice 
had weighty matters to speak of after 
mass, Glenbaragh knew it and Glen- 
baragh was there to hear. 

Thus it followed that on the 
Sunday after Tim Morgan’s visit to 
the parsonage the grey walls were 
packed from north to south, and the 
aisles filled with kneeling worshippers. 

A man who knows his people like 
a well-conned book wastes no time on 
vague generalities. When the time 
came for Father Maurice to speak 
his mind, he spoke it with unerring 
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directness and with the solemnity of 
one upon whom is the burden of the 
cure of souls. There was much evil 
abroad, he said; men setting up 
man’s law and trampling upon 
God’s; men setting up man’s will 
and turning their back upon God’s ; 
the perverting to evil and criminal 
uses that right of intercourse which 
God had set up as a bond betwixt 
man and man; the letting loose of 
cruelty and lawlessness, not alone 
upon their fellow-creatures, but upon 
God’s dumb creation, and debasing 
thereby the holiness of Christianity 
to a savage barbarism; the arrogant 
establishment of a lawless interference 
which forbade a man to gain his 
honest bread by tilling land left 
derelict by incompetency, neglect, or 
wilful folly. Let such things (and 
the silence that was almost an agony 
of suspense fell upon the listeners) 
be given no foothold in Glenbaragh. 
Woe, woe, inevitable woe, to him who 
sets God’s law of man’s brotherhood 
at defiance, who tears down God’s 
altar of peace and good-will and rears 
in its place a devil’s worship of strife, 
outrage, and murderous passion ! 

That, in outline, was Father 
Maurice’s message, and three days 
later, when men heard that Tim 
Morgan was the new tenant of 
Moynan’s holding, there was no 
voice raised in objection. “Sure,” 
said Glenbaragh, “it was the divil’s 
own shame to have a fine bit o’ land 
runnin’ to waste, poisonin’ the naybors 
wid its weeds. An’ if Morgan was 
a black Northern, why purty Mary 
Donohoe ’ud consecrate a worse man 
nor him! Moynan, — musha, but 
Moynan’s mouth was more to him 
nor wife an’ child; he got no more 
nor his desarts, an’ Heaven send him 
no worse!” So Tim Morgan married 
Mary Donohoe with no thought that 
any death save his or hers could 
bring them evil. 
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For two Sundays after Father 
Maurice went South, Glenbaragh was 
served by a neighbouring curate who 
adhered strictly to the duties of his 
office, doing neither more nor less 
than was required of him. Then 
came Father Foy, fresh from May- 
nooth, to take a six months’ charge 
or until such time as Father Maurice 
returned. 

Now, while all Glenbaragh held 
their pastor in unfailing reverence 
and love, it was as much because 
of the office as the man; for, if the 
man dignified the office, the office in 
a sense glorified the man. Thus when 
a sullen-faced boy, narrow-eyed and 
thin-lipped, announced himself as 
Father Foy, he bore, for all his 
youth, an indescribable authority ; 
the robe of the priesthood was the 
robe of power. 

Born in the Mayo bogs, of a long 
line of cotter parents, Martin Foy 
brought to his ministry a hereditary 
narrowness. For generations the 
Foys had intermarried with Foys, 
growing poorer and poorer as their 
original holdings were cut up into 
inadequate plots, upon which clus- 
tered the ever-increasing descendants. 
Except to migrate to England at 
harvest-time as one of a cattle-like 
herd, a Foy rarely set foot beyond 
his own barony. Illiterate and un- 
taught, his groove of life, both in 
thought and action, was of the 
narrowest. Progress there was none. 
Misery was endured patiently, and 
even the periodical famines, hardly 
separable from the growth of popu- 
lation with an unexpanding area of 
production, were faced with apathy. 
Misfortunes were many, but they 
brought no lessons ; and from genera- 
tions of sorrow no self-help was 
learned. Now and then the bruit- 
ings of far-off agitation would drift 
across even the wild Foy country 
and stir up a vague, unreasoning, 
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uncomprehending resentment. A 
blind rage, against they scarcely 
knew what, would waken and strike 
out desperately at whatever lay 
nearest, as blind, unreasoning rage 
will. Then would follow some ter- 
rible vindication of the law, and in 
its face the rage would become for a 
time an agony of impotent irritation, 
and then die out, at least on the 
surface. 

Save for an accident Martin Foy 
might have lived and died in his 
own country, as ignorant and un- 
lettered as his fathers; but as a lad 
he had caught the kindly fancy of 
one of the great ladies in his district, 
and by her had been educated and 
led upwards from the national school 
to Maynooth and on into the priest- 
hood. Linked with his hereditary 
narrowness was a conception of his 
oflice never dreamed of by such 
humility as that of Father Maurice. 
The Church, argued Martin Foy, is 
one, a Catholic entity; and the 
spiritual powers and privileges of 
its ministers are without degree, 
since the power of the highest is 
only his in virtue of his union with 
the Church, and the union of the 
humblest member is as absolute. 
Therefore, contended Martin in the 
silence of his soul, and ignoring the 
weight which attaches to GEcumenical 
Councils, the infallibility of the Head 
of the Church on earth and that of 
the curate of Glenbaragh are co- 
existent and co-equal; a magnificent 
conception, and one only requiring 
a suitable field for application to 
produce great results. Truly it was 
an evil day for Glenbaragh that saw 
Pat Sullivan done to death. 

The first two weeks were amply 
filled with the airing of Maynooth 
learning. That Martin Foy was, 
after a fashion, a scholar, was true, 
for it is Maynooth’s way to turn out 
its men scholars; but it is also true 


that this scholarship was an amaze- 
ment to Glenbaragh accustomed as 
it was to Father Maurice’s simple 
ministrations and subtle comprehen- 
sion of human ways and their sorrow. 
Fortunately comprehension is not 
always necessary for appreciation, and 
Kitty Donohoe summed up the general 
opinion when she declared: “ Faith 
he’s a fine man for all his boy’s years ; 
for divil a bit of me undherstands a 
word he says.” 

Presently, however, Father Martin 
Foy made himself understood. The 
story of Moynan’s eviction had come 
to his ears, garbled doubtless and 
embellished by some shrewd gossip 
who had guessed which way lay the 
sympathies of Father Foy. A deepen- 
ing of certain shadows here, a touch- 
ing up of certain others there, a few 
high lights added by a fervent imagi- 
nation, and the picture was changed ; 
but it would have taken a much 
nicer sense of the eternal verities 
than that possessed by a hot-headed 
Glenbaragh peasant to convince the 
artist of a lie. 

The first public references were 
vague and of general application ; a 
mere denunciation of ill-conditioned 
land-hunger, amounting to no more 
than a condemnation of the iniquity 
of paying rent for land from which 
another had been ousted for not 
paying it. It was, as it were, the 
laying down of a foundation-principle ; 
the structure of effective works was 
as yet undefined. 

If six months’ peace had laid Tim 
Morgan’s fears to sleep, they slum- 
bered lightly; for after Father 
Martin’s third sermon it was with a 
silent tongue and a troubled heart 
that he made his way down between 
the straggling cottages of the village 
to the boreen leading to his holding. 
Black looks were, he thought, cast 
upon him as he passed, and his 
fellows of Glenbaragh held aloof from 
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him. If he loitered, those behind fell 
back ; if he increased his pace, those 
in front still held their distance. 
There was no mistaking the signifi- 
cance of the isolation; in his own 
eyes he was already a marked man. 

As he leaned against the turfed 
mud fence bounding his farm, and 
reckoned up the changes six months’ 
labour had wrought upon the wreck 
left by Moynan’s neglect, a bitter 
wrath woke within him. His all lay 
in the fields before him; not alone 
his all of capital, but the very years 
of his life were sunk in those tilled 
fields, since they stood for the results 
of his early manhood’s tireless toil. 
Beyond them and the stock upon 
them, he owned nothing in the wide 
world. They were his all of hope, 
the very food of life; and as the 
bitterness grew into a passion, Tim 
Morgan swore that, as they were 
honestly come by and honestly owned, 
so, by the Lord who made him, they 
should be firmly held in the face of 
all Glenbaragh. Then upon the heels 
of the passion came a revulsion. He 
was a fool to look for sorrow. The 
country-side knew it was nothing but 
drunken incompetency and neglect 
that had unhoused the Moynans; 
there was nothing of politics or the 
League’s policy in the eviction ; 
Father Martin would never set neglect 
and whiskey higher than honest 
labour and steady thrift. So he told 
himself, yet, for all his smoother 
thoughts, Tim Morgan gave God 
thanks that Mary had not been in 
chapel that day. 

Whether it is true that the neigh- 
bours really held aloof that week as 
he supposed, or whether the daily 
labour on his farm held him apart 
from them, no word of gossip drifted 
down from the village. But the very 
silence seemed to Tim Morgan a 
threat, and upon one pretext or 
another he contrived that the follow- 


ing Sunday Mary should again be 
absent from chapel. 

That it was the Sunday before 
Christmas accounted in part for the 
crowd of worshippers, but Tim knew 
in his heart that something more than 
the sacredness of the day had worked 
upon men’s minds to bring so many 
together and from over such a wide 
area. Glenbaragh, Glenbaragh-beg, 
Mucklish, and even far-off Kilmalure, 
were all represented. There were 
fishers from the hamlets dotted in 
every sheltered bay round the coast, 
substantial farmers holding the better 
and broader fields of the lower hill- 
slopes, cotters from the upper wild 
hill-ranges, men whose lives were 
one long struggle with iron-handed 
nature. No class and no district was 
unrepresented. 

It was natural that at such a 
season the pivot of the sermon should 
be peace ; but it was ominous that it 
was peace on the negative side. 

Peace was well enough. But, 
quoted Martin Foy, I am come not 
to bring peace but a sword. Peace 
on earth, aye, but that was to men of 
good-will. Let them see to it that 
men of evil purposes, supplanters of 
their neighbours, land-grabbers trad- 
ing upon the misfortunes of their 
brethren, and such like evil-doers had 
little of ease and peace, lest all be 
partakers in the wickedness. “ The 
sword is not for you,” he went on; 
“the sword is for the Church to 
wield, so that if there be no repent- 
ance there may, if need be, a cutting 
off for all eternity. For you it is to 
see that you have no dealings with 
such a one, neither buying nor selling, 
traflic or barter, whether in fair or 
market or across your shop-counters. 
Speak no word to him within doors 
or without, whether in wrath or in 
kindness, until he is convinced of the 
evil of his ways and shows repentance 
by his works. If there be such a 
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man in Glenbaragh, let him depart 
whence he came; the sooner Glen- 
baragh is quit of him the better. 
But until that day comes you know 
your duty.” 

If at the first there had been any 
doubt as to the application of the 
text, the sweeping denunciatory ges- 
ture towards where Tim Morgan sat 
left none at the last. For so young 
a man Martin Foy had certainly a 
marked skill in conveying his opinions, 
and the easy assumption of the sword 
of the Church’s anathema had carried 
conviction where without it there 
would have been doubt. The priest 
of the day is the priest of power, and 
Father Maurice, six weeks gone from 
Glenbaragh, was forgotten. 

As the preacher struck the real 
key-note of his discourse Tim Morgan 
folded his arms and set himself to 
listen, conscious that the eyes of all 
were gradually being drawn towards 
him. Never once did the stern- 
ness of his face quail, neither at the 
threatening of the Church’s wrath, 
nor at the final, almost personal, 
denunciation. When the end came, 
and there was such a silence as lies 
in the shadow of death, the first man 
to break it, the first man to leave his 
seat, was Tim Morgan. As he rose, 
there was a pushing of benches this 
way and that by those behind him, 
and a shrinking right and left, leaving 
a clear lane straight to the chapel- 
door. His path was cleared for him, 
and with the same silence about him, 
the same set sternness on his face, he 
passed on and out, already a pariah 
and an outcast. 

A fierce turmoil of passions was 
astir in his heart as he made his way 
through the village in the wintry 
sunlight ; hot angry rebellion against 
the injustice dealt out to him, gnaw- 
ing fear lest the evil of it should 
touch Mary, stern determination to 
hold his own come what might. In 
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the last thought his wife was the weak 
spot: how could he even tell her what 
threatened ? Had he had but him- 
self to fear for, he would have faced 
all Glenbaragh with a light heart, but 
Mary,—if they should touch Mary ; 
and at the thought Tim Morgan 
halted stock-still on the road with 
teeth and hands clenched, groaning in 
an agony of presentment. Then the 
sense of injustice grew upon him 
again, hardening him and _ stirring 
anew the impotent wrath. 

Tim need not have fretted over 
how to face his wife with news of 
the cloud that overshadowed them. 
Kitty Donohoe had spared him the 
pain. 

Since men are not so unlike but 
that a shrewd woman can argue from 
one to the other, Kitty’s knowledge 
of Father Maurice told her that 
Martin Foy had something on his 
mind. And as there is, after all, a 
vast deal of human nature in the 
clergy, whether priests or parsons, a 
few judicious remarks suggested by 
twenty years’ experience brought out 
the purport of the Sunday’s sermon. 
Had Father Foy known of the rela- 
tionship between Kitty and the wife 
of the man he was about to denounce, 
he might have been more reticent ; 
but in his ignorance he spoke out 
roundly, and as one with authority. 
Doubtless his outspokenness had a 
purpose, for there was no greater 
gossip from Youghal to Tralee than 
Kitty Donohoe, which perhaps ac- 
counted for the full chapels on the 
days of important pronouncements. 

When the truth was out, rarely 
has woman been more perplexed than 
Kitty, and for the four days until the 
Sunday she bore the burden of her 
doubt, her sympathies being the play- 
things of uncertainty. The woman, 
Mary Morgan, was her own brother’s 
child, and blood-kindred counted for a 
good deal with Kitty Donohoe. But 
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if kinship drew her one way, the 
Church drew her in the opposite direc- 
tion. To her, too, there had been 
the talk of the sword, and a half- 
veiled threat of denial of confession ; 
and upon a peasant a more potent 
influence could hardly work. In the 
end the Church won, on a compro- 
mise worthy of a sophistical Jesuit. 
Kitty would see her niece the Sunday 
morning before the Church had laid 
down its law and closed her lips. 
Sure it was no sin, she told herself, 
to break a law before it was made. 

The two women were at the gate 
opening into the boreen as Tim re- 
turned from chapel, and at the sight 
of the elder his heart took comfort. 
The women were going to stand by 
Mary he said to himself, and where 
the women go, faith there’s few Irish- 
men won’t follow! But as he drew 
near he could see that all was not 
well. The elder woman stood without 
the gate, the younger within, and in 
Mary’s eyes there was such a light 
of battle as Tim had never dreamed 
existed in such a gentle nature. 

Kitty with her fists on her hips 
and the corners of her mouth drawn 
down, faced her niece. “Then it’s 
not man’s curse that’s upon ye, Mary 
Morgan, but God’s,” she cried; “ and 
sure nayther you nor the land-robber 
down the road there'll ever prosper. 
I kem here—— ” 

“You kem here,” and the bitter- 
ness of Mary’s tone must have sunk 
deeper than the hardness of the 
words. “ Who bid ye come here to 
curse your own flesh and blood? An’ 
as to that same curse, if Father 
Maurice wor here he'd tell ye it wor 
the devil’s curse, an’ nayther God’s 
nor man’s; an’ such like fly home an’ 
roost, so they do. Oh! it’s not me 
yed curse? It’s Tim, my man? 


There spoke the woman that never 
had a man to curse (an’ God help 
him if she had), a woman that didn’t 
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know that a wife ’ud take God’s curse 
on her sooner nor a shadda’d touch 
her man. Done wid me, are ye? 
That’s aisy seen, or ye’d never talk 
o’ Tim to Tim’s wife as ye’ve done.” 

A man may have the courage of 
a Leonidas and yet fight shy of a 
woman’s tongue. Little blame to Tim 
Morgan that he found the last fifty 
yards of the boreen a hundred long. 
But loiter as he would, the end of 
the way came. With all a man’s 
feeble effort to evade the inevitable 
and disguise the glaring, he began : 
“Tt’s a kind woman ye are, Missis 
Donohoe.” 

“ Eighya, man, quit talkin’ or talk 
sense.” Kitty Donohoe was in no 
mood to be appeased by brevet rank. 
“Go home out of this to yer black 
North, you an’ yer woman here; 
Glenbaragh wants to see nayther wan 
nor other of ye, an’ worse may come 
av ye stay.” 

The suave look died out of Morgan’s 
face and in its place there came the 
set sternness which had fronted the 
whole chapel. “So that’s the way 
the wind sets, an’ she yer own flesh? 
Go,—no, nayther for you, nor Glen- 
baragh chapel an’ steeple! An’ 
what’s more, it’s a quare Christ’s 
priest that sets black blood boilin’ 
between me an’ me naybors. I'd best 
say no more lest I say too much, but 
by the blessin’ o’ God we've a right 
to be here, an’ wid the blessin’ o’ God 
we'll stay. Come in, Mary honey ; av 
Kitty Donohoe’s done wid us, we're 
done wid Kitty Donohoe. There's 
more than us has the loss.” 

That was the beginning of sorrows, 
though for a full month the antagon- 
ism felt on all sides was passive and 
negative, rather than active and overt. 
It was an environment of which, as 
it were, they were sensible on the 
least motion, but as yet it was outside 
of their lives and only found for the 
seeking, not thrust upon them. So 
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long as they remained within the four 
corners of their holding and sought 
no companionship but their own, their 
lives were unchanged. Let them stir 
abroad, let them put in force the 
law’ of mutual dependence, and the 
antagonism thrust them back upon 
themselves. 

Tim Morgan found it first at 
Mucklish fair. Hitherto his known 
experience as herd and cattle-jobber 
had made him a man in request, even 
when he himself was neither buyer 
nor seller, and many a failing bargain 
had been closed on his opinion. But 
now as he walked Mucklish from 
end to end, a silence went with him. 
Had he carried the plague men could 
not have shunned him more rigor- 
ously. At his approach the babble of 
barter ceased, and in twos and threes 
the knots of men broke up, leaving 
him alone. Once he turned upon a 
stranger with a question, and the 
man drove off his beast in haste, 
giving no heed. Again, he stooped 
above a pen of sheep, running his 
fingers through the fleece, and the 
owner swung round on his heel and 
left him by the pen alone. In Thady 
Sullivan’s public-house the dozen men 
drinking at the bar left in a body as 
he entered, and though Thady served 
him, as the law compelled him to do, 
it was in dead silence and with a 
black scowl on his face. During five 
hours in Mucklish no man spoke to 
him, and he walked through the press 
of men as much alone as the dead in 
Glenbaragh graveyard. 

An active antagonism with a possi- 
bility of retort would have been easier 
borne, but no one lifted a finger, and 
whatever curses there were, were 
under the breath. 

That day Mary, too, learned for the 
first time that she was thrust out of 
the world. She had gone to Nat 
Halloran’s shop for bread and asked, 
as was her wont, for little crippled 


Molly, the one soft spot in a heart 
hardened by the very need to with- 
stand the necessities of others. “God 
save ye, Nat; an’ how’s Molly stand- 
in’ out the cowld? Winter’s hard on 
us all, but it’s cruel on the likes 0’ 
her.” 

Had there been others in the shop 
Halloran would have bid her begone 
where her breath was wanted, but 
they were alone, and the memory of 
many kindnesses shown Molly pressed 
sore upon him. “God help ye, Mary 
Morgan,” he said slowly; “but y’ve 
more need o’ pity nor crippled Molly. 
Don’t ye know it’s more nor I’m worth 
to even talk to you, let alone sell ye 
anythin’ for the money there in your 
hand? In the Saints’ name show us 
a last kindness an’ go home.” 

Mary looked at him uncomprehend- 
ingly. “I’m stupid, Mr. Halloran,” 
she said ; “ will ye spake plainer ?” 

“ Plainer,” he said, “ wasn’t it plain 
enough? Aren’t ye boycott, woman, 
for the takin’ o Moynan’s land?” 
Then, as there was the sound of a 
foot on the doorstep: “ Will ye be- 
gone as I bid ye now? Sure I 
nayther buy nor sell wid the likes o’ 
you.” 

Dazed and confounded Mary turned 
to face a woman of the village, a 
neighbour of a score of years. “God 
save us!” she cried to her, “ what 
does it mane at all at all?” 

The other made no answer but 
called across her: “T’ll come back 
when the company’s to my likin’, Nat 
Halloran. What I’m looking for can 
wait ;” and she turned and left. 

It was the man who answered the 
ery. ‘‘ What does it mane?” he said 
bitterly. “Go buy your loaf from 
Brady beyond and find out ;” and 
then he too turned his back on her. 

Without a word Mary crossed the 
road and putting down her pence on 
Brady’s counter cried: “A yester- 
day’s loaf av’ ye plaze, an’ quick.” 
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“T’ve ne’er a wan,” was the curt 
answer. 

“The day before’s, then.” 

“T’ve ne’er a wan.” 

“ Any bread, Brady man; would 
ye have me starve?” 

The man squared his elbows on 
the counter. “ Aye,” he said, “ starve 
an’ be damned to you; what do I 
care? An’ now y’ve the last word, 
an’ can go.” 

Thus things went on for a full 
month, the rigid belt of isolation 
which surrounded them never relax- 
ing, a month that left its mark on 
Mary Morgan in the lines under the 
eyes and the whitening of the lips. 
She was in no condition to stand the 
hourly fret and struggle, and the 
burden of them told upon her heavily. 
As she failed daily and the hunted 
look settled in her eyes, Tim Morgan’s 
heart grew bitter in its despair; but 
for the very necessities of life’s sake 
he set his face like a flint and made 
no sign. Through these weeks Bryan 
Barry was the only man in Glenbaragh 
who set the boycott at defiance, and 
through him their household needs 
were supplied. For this crime against 
the will of the community anyone else 
would have suffered as they suffered, 
but Glenbaragh had too large a need 
of Bryan Barry to treat him with 
contumely. 

When he heard of the attitude 
assumed by Father Foy he had 
promptly called upon him, only to 
be as promptly bid to mind his own 
business. “If you have an ulcer to 
deal with,” said the priest, “what do 
you do? Clean it out and get rid of 
it? Stick to your ulcers; I'll stick 
to mine.” 

Things went on, as I have said, on 
the lines of passive exclusion for a full 
month. Then came a change, dating 
from the day on which Father Foy 
refused to receive Mary Morgan at 
confession. ‘“ Begone, woman,” he 


said, and there were a dozen to hear 
him. “How dare you bring an un- 
repented mortal sin to God? And 
what is theft of a man’s right to his 
land but mortal sin? Let you and 
Timothy Morgan see to yourselves. A 
month you’ve had your warning ; be- 
ware that God’s justice does not strike 
you and yours before another month 
passes.” 

They were in the chapel-porch at 
the time, and as his words, so like a 
curse, came home to her, Mary put 
out her hands and groping like one 
blind, steadied herself against the 
wall. “ Would ye cut me off from 
God,” she cried, “an’ me time comin’ 
so near hand?” 

“Tis your sin cuts you off, 
woman, not I,” answered Martin Foy 
sternly. “Put the blame where the 
blame lies;” and he turned on his 
heel. 

How she got home Mary never 
knew, and the worse that had been 
predicted might have come solemnly 
enough had not some woman, kindlier 
than the rest, told Bryan Barry that 
there was work for him to do at 
Morgan’s holding. Nursing and seda- 
tives saved her after a night’s uncer- 
tainty, and the evil was staved off, as 
Bryan told himself, for a time. 

As he left the cottage next morn- 
ing, a piece of paper fastened on the 
door caught his eye. A glance at 
the sketch on the top told him its 
purport. Original artists were none 
too common in Glenbaragh, and per- 
haps Bryan’s profession should know 
a coffin at sight as well as another. 
Saying nothing to Tim Morgan he 
tore it down and made his way 
quietly to the Constabulary Barracks. 

The serjeant was alone in the 
mess-room as Bryan entered, closing 
the door behind him. “ Morning,” 
he said briskly. “Aye, Mary? Oh 
yes, she’s safe this time, poor thing. 
I suppose,” he went on, “if I tell 
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you a thing unofficially it goes no 
further? It touches a patient, you 
see, and I have my duty to do as 
you have yours.” 

“Right, Doctor; sure I can trust 
you not to put me in a box with 
the Inspector.” 

“Then keep your eye on Morgan’s ; 
there’s bloody work promised. Cap- 
tain Moonlight put a threat upon 
him last night. I have the paper in 
my pocket and there it stays, for you 
won’t see an inch to swear by. As 
to Tim Morgan, I'll give him a hint 
myself. Oh it’s all regular,” and 
Barry laughed bitterly, “all regular, 
coffin, skull and the rest of it; so 
keep your eyes open in your own 
way. I'll take the back way home 
for Morgan’s sake; no one saw me 
come in, and in this country the police 
need no advertisement.” 

Bryan Barry did not allow night to 
fall before carrying out his promise. 
Leaving the cottage that afternoon he 
took Tim Morgan by the arm and 
drew him out to the boreen. “ Tim,” 
he said, “I am no man to imagine 
danger, so when I bid you watch your 
own shadow, you'll know I mean it. 
Set no foot outside your door in the 
dusk; if a knock comes after dark, 
bolt your door the firmer and answer 
through the panel; put shutters on 
your window, and see they’re tight by 
sundown. You're no coward, but it’s 
a poor sign of pluck to run needless 
risks ; and remember, you'll soon have 
two lives to live and work for instead 
of one. But that it would ruin your 
farm, I’d bid you lock the door behind 
the two of you until Father Maurice 
is home. My God, but it’s a sore 
heart he'd have if he knew the mind 
of Glenbaragh this day! Now go 
back to Mary, and don’t forget my 
words. Good evening, Serjeant; Mrs. 
Morgan’s hearty ; and Tim knows how 
to look after her.” 

“How can I lave it, Sir?” cried 


Tim when the serjeant had passed 
by. “Sure it’s my all, an’ outside of 
it I’ve nayther bite nor sup for Mary. 
As well be shot down as die in a 
ditch or be driven into the Union 
beyant. I can’t lave, I can’t an’ I 
won't.” He raised his clenched fists 
above him, shaking them fiercely. 
“ May God in heaven send 1s 

Bryan stopped him. “ Hush, man ; 
curse for curse works no good in this 
world. Let them be, only watch.” 

“What wor you an’ the doctor 
colloguing about so long?” asked 
Mary when Tim had gone slowly 
back. 

“Sure he was tellin’ me o’ Father 
Maurice,” he answered promptly ; “an’ 
that’s no lie,” he added under his 
breath. 

Thenceforward evil trod on the 
heels of evil. First Morgan’s one 
rick was burned, and in the shadows 
thrown by the glare the police saw 
two other shadows move into the 
blackness of the night to be lost in 
the gloom of the hills. Five days 
later his sheep were slaughtered, and 
so hacked and mauled as to be mere 
offal. Then came a second notice, 
more violent than the first, and this 
time it was Tim Morgan himself who 
found it, and within the week two 
shots were fired at him in the dusk 
hard by where Denis Sullivan had 
killed Donohoe; but of this Mary 
was told no word. 

Time and again he had urged her 
to go North to his brother’s cottage 
until the storm should blow over. 
He could face it best alone, he said ; 
but she steadily refused. “ You're 
mine, an’ I’m yours,” was all her 
answer; “an’, plaze God, we'll bide 
together. Sure it ’ud kill me even 
to dhrame of what might be, an’ me 
not with you.” 

At every blow Tim Morgan stiffened 
his will the firmer, hardening his 
heart against the agony of terror in 
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Mary’s white face; and she, on her 
part, said no word of weakness. 

The crisis came one day in March. 
As Tim was spading-in his first pota- 
toes Mary came across the newly- 
turned ground, her face whiter than 
her apron, and an ugly light ablaze in 
her eyes. In one hand she held a 
piece of broken firepeat, the other 
was hid in the folds of her dress. As 
she came beside her husband she held 
out her hand palm upwards. ‘ What’s 
this, Tim?” she said. “ What's it 
for?” and her voice had gone thin 
and weak as she spoke. 

It was not much to look at, but at 
the sight Tim Morgan turned an ashy 
grey under his bronze and fell to 
quaking. “ My God in heaven, Mary,” 
he groaned, “has it come to this! 
Where did ye find it, honey ?” 

“ What is it ?” she repeated shrilly ; 
“what does it mane? Tell me, Tim.” 


He took it from her hand and 


turned it over with shaking fingers. 
“Tt’s dynamite,” he said slowly, 
“dynamite capped an’ ready; an’ it 
manes—murder.” 

“ Aye,” cried Mary, “so I thought.” 
Her voice ran up into a scream: 
“Them I’ve lived with all my days 
’ud kill the mother and the child un- 
born. It dropped from a turf as I 
broke it forninst the fire.” She burst 
into wild sobs as she gripped Morgan 
round the neck with her arms. ‘Sure 
I can’t stand it, Tim, I can’t stand it. 
To murder me child or ever it saw the 
light ! Sure devils in hell could dono 
worse. The land’s not worth a life, 
Tim ; let the cowards have their way ; 
sure if we’ve wan another an’ peace 
we can face cowld an’ hunger.” 

And with his arms round his shiver- 
ing wife and the dynamite cartridge 
still clutched in his grip, Tim Morgan 
was at last convinced of his errors. 

Hamittoy Drummonp. 
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MAN’S LOVE 


“ TnEseE people love the country in 
their hearts ; there are even sheep in 
the narrow green border that sur- 
rounds Westminster Abbey.” So 
says M. Taine of us, and it would 
be ungracious to contradict our 
courteous critic. Many yet, like Dr. 
Johnson and Charles Lamb, may 
prefer Fleet Street to the finest natural 
scenery; but they are conscious of 
the anachronism of their feelings, and 
shrink from its avowal. Perhaps they 
remember that even Elia was so far 
constrained by popular sentiment as 
to tolerate Skiddaw. Once, at least, 
every year all who claim to have 
correct taste do homage, real or 
feigned, at the shrine of Nature. 
The tranquil foreigner marvels as the 
mad Englishman scales rugged peaks, 
despising the dangers of crevasse 
and avalanche, or, in search of 
pleasure, lives laborious days on a 
walking-tour amid the summer heats. 
Sometimes his love of Nature is so 
impetuous as to transgress the bounds 
of decorum ; he ascends the Rigi by 
railway, or passes along Coniston 
Lake in the ill-named gondola; or, 
worse still, leaves lemonade-bottles 
upon the heights of Killiecrankie. 
But, with some hypocrisy and much 
bad taste, there is a fund of sincerity 
in the Briton’s show of affection for 
natural scenery, which permeates the 
masses as well as the classes; and if 
we deem Snowdon vulgarised in 
holiday-time by the crowd of excur- 
sionists who make it their promenade, 
we have only to watch them with 
sympathy for the “kindly race of 
man,” and we shall see them at 
times transformed, as for a brief 


FOR NATURE. 


moment the mist parts, and suddenly 
the glory of sunlit sea, island, and 
mountains is outspread before them 


And some give thanks, and some blas 
pheme, 
And most forget; but, either way, 
That, and the child’s unheeded dream, 
Is all the light of all their day. 


So familiar to us is this affection 
for Nature, and so ingrained it seems 
in the very constitution of our race, 
that it comes upon us as a revela- 
tion in reading the literature of the 
past that two hundred years ago 
English people had no love at all 
for climbing mountains, but generally 
regarded highland districts as horrid 
and savage wilds; that many races 
and centuries of civilised man have 
had no delight in aught of Nature 
save the scenery of farm and garden ; 
and that there was a stage in human 
development when the love of Nature 
was wholly unknown. 

How is it, then, that we differ so 
widely from our forefathers? Clearly 
the love of Nature is not innate in 
the human race, and it becomes a 
curious problem to account for its 
origin. Why do we love Nature? 
I answer, because we have conquered 
her. 

It is rash, in view of the hoar 
antiquity of Eastern civilisations, to 
dogmatise much about what is called 
primitive man; but a consideration 
of the condition of man in Europe, 
in the epoch of the cave-bear, or 
the reindeer, will show that to him 
Nature was an enemy. The struggle 
for existence was for him a very hard 
struggle indeed, and Nature at times 
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did her best for his extermination. 
Natural scenery must have been 
wonderfully sublime in those days 
of the primeval forests, among which 
the mammoth, elephant, and rhino- 
ceros roamed in herds; but, with 
his poor appliances for comfort and 
defence, man lacked appreciation of 
its beauties. Burns may sing with 
passion : 


Had I a cave on some wild, distant 
shore, 

Where the winds howl] to the waves’ 
dashing roar. 


The cave-man had exactly such a 
place of shelter; indeed he had no 
other, but he did not perceive its 
romance. He was not devoid of 
taste; he has left us carvings of 
bears and mammoths, but no land- 
scapes. So, too, when mythology 
was born, it was the offspring of 
awe and wonder, not of love. Later 
ages have coloured myths with their 
own modern sentiments, or have used 
them to embellish their own praises 
of Nature; but the child-man was 
all unconscious of the beauty of the 
metaphors he employed, and divinised 
the powers of Nature because he 
feared them. 

But, as in the medieval stories the 
horrible dragon, when once bravely 
faced, changes into the gallant knight, 
and the loathly witch, when disen- 
chanted by the hero, becomes a virgin 
whose beauty compels his love, so it 
has been with man and Nature. 
When faced and overcome, she has 
lost her terrors and gained attractive- 
ness. Captive Nature has taken her 
fierce victor captive. The little patch 
of farm and garden that agricultural 
man tilled around the abode of the 
sacred fire and household gods became 
dear to him. It was his conquest, 


the spoil of his share and of his 
mattock, and he was proud of it; 
though unconquered Nature was still, 


as before, an object of fear and 
aversion. In Western literature there 
is nothing earlier than the poems of 
Homer; and it is significant that, 
as Mr. Ruskin has carefully shown, 
Homer’s love of Nature is essentially 
a love of the farm and the garden. 
Give him a fountain, a meadow, and 
a shady grove, with beds of flowers 
and a fruitful vine, and add thereto 
the fragrance of incense and the 
melody of song, and he has all that 
the heart of god or man can desire. 
The old poet has no love for moun- 
tains or rocky barren places such as 
Ithaca, or indeed for anything in 
scenery which is not orderly and 
subject to the hand of man. The 
same feeling pervades the greater part 
of Greek literature; but it is im- 
portant to note that there are excep- 
tional authors, and those mainly 
among the citizens of a state distin- 
guished for maritime empire. Athens 
as mistress of the sea had lost much 
of her dread of Nature, and her 
intellectual culture had removed her 
superstitious fears of the baneful spirits 
of flood and fell. Aschylus and 
Aristophanes are admitted by Mr. 
Ruskin to be exceptions to his rule 
that the Greeks had no love for wild 
scenery ; but these do not exhaust 
the list ; Sophocles in the PuiLocreTeEs 
approaches even the feeling of Words- 
worth. Betrayed and deserted by 
man, the old hero appeals to Nature, 
to the creeks and the “cliffs out- 
jutting in the deep,” “the haunts of 
beasts that roam the hills,” and the 
precipitous rocks. As he leaves his 
solitary island-prison he bids farewell 
to its mountains, streams, and waves 
that had been his companions when 
all else failed him. 

Maritime supremacy and intellectual 
culture ousted the dread of wild 
Nature from the minds of the Athe- 
nians; monotheism, which claimed 
the earth as the Lord’s to the exclu- 
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sion of the claims of spirits of terror, 
emancipated the Hebrew poets. They 
are proud of their land flowing with 
milk and honey, “ whose valleys stand 
so thick with corn that they laugh 
and sing;” but their pride is less 
generally the farmer’s pride than the 
patriot’s and the poet’s. They love 
the beautiful more than the pictur- 
esque, and the sublime even more than 
the beautiful ; the trees they sing of 
as “the trees of the Lord” are the 
cedars of Lebanon which His hand 
alone hath planted ; their topics and 
their metaphors are taken from the 
“high hills” of the wild goats, the 
“ stony rocks ” of the conies, the “ great 
and wild sea,” and “the voice of the 
Lord” that “shaketh the wilderness.” 
The author of the Book of Job speaks 
of the scenery of the wilderness as 
one who loves it. He describes its 
wild creatures with a hunter’s enthu- 
siasm ; he abhors idolatry, but his own 
heart is stirred within him by the 
“moon walking in brightness” and 
by “the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades.” 

Thus in the East and West alike 
love entered where dread was banished. 
It might have been thought that 
Rome, who conquered the world, who 
made roads through forests and 
bridled rivers with her bridges, would 
have shown in her literature some 
trace of enthusiasm for wild Nature. 
But in reality there is little to be 
found. Cincinnatus, soldier, states- 
man, and ploughman, is the ideal 
portrait of Roman virtue; and, in 
like manner, the most famous of 
Latin poets sings with as much gusto 
of bullocks and bees as of the doughty 
deeds of pious AEneas. When a touch 
of wild Nature occurs in the Latin 
poets, the reader turns to his com- 
mentary to see from what Greek 
source it is copied; but the love of 
gardens is all their own. Claudian’s 


old man of Verona, who counted the 
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years not by their consuls but by 
their change of fruits, and Virgil’s old 
man of Tarentum, proud of his garden 
as a king of his wealth, are pictures 
drawn so lovingly that they will ever 
be loved. Just such another pair 
are Horace’s Fount of Bandusia and 
Catullus’s Sirmio; but Horace is 
perhaps a little cold in his colouring, 
whereas Catullus’s work has always a 
warm, sunny tone. Farther than this 
the Romans could not attain, though 
as engineers they subdued hitherto 
untouched tracts of Nature. But 
this lack is part of that defect in 
Latin poetry, culture, and art, which 
historians mention, but fail to explain. 
“ From the golden vase of the Muses 
only a few drops have fallen on the 
green soil of Italy ;” with phrases such 
as these, even the most philosophical 
of our historians is forced to dismiss 
the subject. But since familiarity 
with the sea appears to be a powerful 
inducement to the love of wild Nature, 
perhaps we should remember in this 
context that the Romans were never 
maritime enthusiasts and were only 
sailors by compulsion. 

There are few traces of a love for 
wild Nature in the literature of medi- 
eval Europe, but those few are full of 
significance. In general the medieval 
mind cowered before Nature with 
superstitious dread ; it fed its imagin- 
ation with stories of terrible animals, 
such as the basilisk which slew with 
its glance, and the serra which pursued 
ships to destroy them. The uncon- 
querable forests, which constituted the 
most impressive physical features of 
continental Europe, inspired it with 
awe ; they were the abode of giants 
and lind-worms, into which knights 
rode off to encounter perilous adven- 
tures. To Dante the dark forest, 
“savage, rough, and stern,” was a 
very evil thing. Nature to be loved 
at all must be wholly changed from 
its original condition by the hand of 
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man; unconquered Nature was ab- 
herred. The greatest commendation 
a medieval author can bestow on a 
landscape is to say that it is so 
beautiful that you would think it had 
been laid out by a most cunning 
gardener. When Boccaccio would 
sketch an earthly paradise, he brings 
the fair company of his Decameron 
to a plain “so exactly round as if it 
had been formed by a compass, con- 
taining in circuit somewhat more than 
a quarter of a mile, and set round 
with six hills of no great height, each 
uniformly crowned by a palace shapen 
in the fashion of castles.” Trees to 
be admired must differ widely from 
the wildness of their congeners in the 
primeval forest. When Kynon, in 
the Masrnoaion, comes to the fairest 
valley in the world, he finds there 
trees of equal growth, “and a river 
ran through the valley, and a path 
was by the side of the river.” The 
garden in the poem of Tue FLower 
AND THE Lear, 


With sicamour was set and eglatere 

Wrethen in fere so wel and cunningly, 

That every branch and leafe grew by 
mesure 

Plaine as a borde, of an height by and by. 

I see never thing, I you ensure, 

So wel done. 


This tendency has been noticed by 
Mr. Ruskin ; it is more important to 
gather up the few traces of the love 
of wild Nature, and to investigate 
their origin. As the Roman empire 
sank in decay and corruption, the 
great moral revolution which Chris- 
tianity was working in the world 
drove forth thousands of earnest men 
to people “the wilderness and the 
solitary place” as monks and hermits. 
They had no love of wild Nature to 
prompt them: they dreaded the desert 
as the home of demons and wild 
beasts; but, as before, when man 
conquered Nature, he learned to love 
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her, so also the old legends, which tell 
of the hermits’ adventures, contain 
touching stories of their affection for 
their new home and its inhabitants. 
Illtyd of Llantwit Major, who shel- 
tered the stag from Meirchion and 
his hunters ; Cuthbert, who would not 
despoil the eagle, ‘‘God’s handmaid,” 
of her food, but parted between him- 
self and her the fish that she dropped, 
and who bequeathed his peace to the 
birds of Farne, had acquired a sym- 
pathy with the wild sights and sounds 
around them. The Celtic hermits 
carried this feeling farthest; they 
claimed that the earth was the Lord’s, 
and rebelled against the demons with 
which the old pagan faith had peopled 
it. Patrick, in the Derr’s Cry, asserts 
the emancipation of Nature, and 
“binds to himself” and to his Lord 
its various powers, even those baneful, 
as lightning and fire; Columba, as 
Adamnan tells us, drove an evil spirit 
from a well, and converted its malefic 
waters into waters of healing. Nature, 
freed from its spirits of evil, was re- 
garded no longer as a foe but as a 
friend. The Celtic monks overcame 
and set at nought all natural ob- 
stacles ; they travelled to Rome or 
Jerusalem as pilgrims; they covered 
Western Europe with mission-posts ; 
they sailed at times from their native 
land in light boats without oars, desir- 
ing to be on pilgrimage, they recked 
not where. Hence it comes that an 
early Irish poem, ascribed to Columba, 
is perhaps the most passionate out- 
burst of a love for Nature before the 
time of Wordsworth. Tradition points 
out a cairn in Iona where, it is said, 
Columba stood to see whether he 
could discern the Irish coast. Stand- 
ing on this height the monk praises 
the heaving waves of the wide ocean, 
the level sparkling strand, the song of 
the wonderful birds, the thunder of the 
crowding waves upon the rocks, and the 
sea-monsters, greatest of all wonders. 
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The good monk left no school of 
Iona poets to succeed him; but the 
religious spirit and adventurous dar- 
ing of the Celtic monks had broken 
the yoke of bondage under which 
their forefathers had lived, and they 
no longer dreaded Nature but loved 
her. The naval exploits of the Teu- 
ton sea-kings wrought the same eman- 
cipation for their race. From the age 
of Browu tr there was a love of wild 
nature among our forefathers. The 
love of tameness and symmetry in 
Nature is found abundantly in Eng- 
lish medieval literature, as well as in 
the Welsh Masinocion, but in its 
extreme form, at least, it was per- 
haps rather a court fashion than a 
genuine popular sentiment, for there 
are lyrics and ballads which show a 
more robust view of nature. Even 
Chaucer, who adopted the fashion- 
able style, ridiculed its extravagance 
in his Rive or Sir Topas. His 
knight’s face is white as payndemayn 
or sacramental bread, his lips red 
as the rose, his complexion scarlet, 
his hair and beard saffron; and he 
rides to seek adventures into a forest 
where grow trees of liquorice, clove, 
and nutmeg, and where the sparrow- 
hawk and the popinjay sing merrily 
with the wood-pigeon and the thrush. 

A great advance was made in the 
love of wild Nature when man 
achieved a new conquest of her by the 
discovery of America. The age of the 
Elizabethan adventurers,—of Drake, 
Raleigh, Frobisher and Hawkins— 
could not tolerate the affectations 
of the Middle Ages or thoroughly 
approve the later affectations intro- 
duced by the revival of letters. Pas- 
toral poetry had become very popular 
in Italy in the sixteenth century ; 
poets were shepherds, who played 
oaten pipes, and sang of the sheep, 
the nymphs, and the politics of 
Arcadia. Sannazaro, Guarini, and 


Tasso were the chief of the Italians 
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who adopted this fanciful style; 
Clément Marot introduced it into 
France, and thence it passed into 
Here it produced the 
Sueruerp’s CaLenDAR of Spenser 
and the Fatrarut SHEPHERDEsS of 
Fletcher. Spenser is the prince of 
the poets of bookish Nature, and 
always treats her as his captive and 
slave; she is but one of the figures 
in his triumphal procession. Yet he 
is such a prince of poets and master 
of melody that he may do what he 
pleases ; it is impossible to criticise 
his actions. In so fanciful a work as 
his Farr1E QUEEN, fidelity to nature 
would seem out of place. His Wood 
of Error is borrowed from Chaucer, 
and is impossible ; but so, indeed, an 
allegorical wood should be ; his Bower 
of Bliss is borrowed from Tasso’s 
Garden of Armida. The scenery of 
books has ousted the scenery of 
Nature; but, instead of murmuring, 
we can only thank the poet for 
sparing us a bird with human voice, 
such as we find in Tasso’s garden, as 
also in the Celtic romance of Bron- 
wen. Yet it cannot be doubted that 
Spenser really loved Nature; in Ire- 
land every prospect pleased him, and 
only man (in his partial Saxon judg- 
ment) was vile. He sings of Arlo 
Hill and upholds its fame. “ Who 
knows not Arlo Hill?” he exclaims, 
as if to deter detractors by convicting 
them of ignorance ; he likens a mob 
of assailants to the gnats of the fens 
of Allan, and brings the Irish rivers, 
with his own dear Mulla, to the 
marriage of the Thames and Medway. 

But the tastes of Spenser were 
already antiquated; the new con- 
quests of Nature had given men 
bolder ideas, and they were not con- 
tent with artificialities. | Fletcher’s 
pastoral poetry shows the healthier 
love of Nature that was now alive in 
the nation. Its form is Arcadian, but 
its scenery is the English woodland ; 
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it is full of quaint flower-lore, and its 
descriptions of a breezy English morn- 
ing are in their way unsurpassed. 
Bacon declares the new creed in a 
much more pronounced manner than 
Fletcher. His Essay on Gardens 
would have astonished Boccaccio, for 
great Verulam scoffs at laborious 
prettinesses : “They be but toys, you 
may see as good sights many times in 
tarts.” One part of his ideal garden 
is to be a heath, or desert; “I wish 
it,” he says, “to be framed as much 
as may be to a natural wildness.” 
Doubtless the advocates of the Baco- 
nian authorship of Shakespeare’s plays 
will see here another identification ; 
for Shakespeare, “ Nature’s darling,” 
shows, as Mr. John Burroughs has 
said, “a poacher’s knowledge of the 
wild creatures,” and his “ woodnotes 
wild” are ever faithful to her scenery. 

William Browne, Marvell, Wither, 
Herrick, and Milton,—these are names 
among succeeding British poets that 
must be ever dear to the lover of 
Nature. We must acknowledge in- 
deed that Herrick once forgot himself 
so far as to call Devonshire “dull,” 
that he abhorred the Dean-Bourne, 
by which he lived, as a river of “ warty 
incivility,” and that he described those 
delightful Devon people whom Mr. 
Blackmore has depicted so lovingly, as 


A rocky generation, 
A people currish, churlish as the seas, 
And rude almost as rudest savages. 


The affection felt for Nature by most 
of our. poets of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries has its limita- 
tions ; they love the rural districts of 
the Midlands and the south of Eng- 
land, a fair well-watered plain, “like 
the garden of the Lord :” they admire 
Nature unadorned, and so far show 
progress ; but, for the most part, they 
know little of mountains. Milton, 
who had had the advantage of foreign 
No. 478.—vou. Lxxx. 
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travel, introduces into his landscape, 


Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest. 


But the sentiments of the Lake Poets 
were not yet developed. 

The impetus given by the discovery 
of America, and by the daring deeds 
of the Elizabethan captains, died away, 
and the period of spiritual deadness, 
which was inaugurated by Edmund 
Waller, the father of our English ver- 
sification, as his admirers called him, 
is a sterile waste in which no flowers 
of Nature bloom. In the succeeding 
age authors escaped from their Egyp- 
tian bondage, but, through lack of 
faith, perished in the wilderness with- 
out reaching the promised land. Such 
was the fate of Thomson, Dyer, and 
many others. In most of the pastoral 
poetry of their century there is a large 
element of dilettanteism; the poets 
patronised Nature instead of studying 
her with reverence ; their admiration 
for her was of a piece with the 
fashionable taste for Strawberry Hill 
Gothic. But it is to be noticed that 
progress in the love of Nature was 
simultaneous with progress in the con- 
quest of her by scientific discoveries, 
and with the advance of Britain in 
maritime empire. The conqueror of 
Canada, as his boat drifted through 
the darkness to the heights of Abra- 
ham, repeated the words of Gray’s 
Exvecy; Pitt the administrator, 
Cook the voyager, Brindley the en- 
gineer, Watt the inventor,—these 
prepared the way for the coming of 
the Lake Poets. In the year in which 


Watt invented the steam engine 
(1769), Gray discovered Borrowdale. 
Gray’s attention was occasionally 


divided between the beautiful scenery 
around him, and a pocket-mirror in 
which he liked to view its reflection ; 
but nevertheless his letters, descriptive 
of his northern tour, breathe a new 
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and refreshing spirit. It is instruc- 
tive to compare with his narrative 
Evelyn’s account, in his diary, of his 
journey with Waller and others across 
the Alps, “through strange, horrid, 
and fearfull craggs and __ tracts,” 
« “melancholy and _ troublesome ” 
country. 

The new age, of which Wordsworth 
is the high priest for English-speaking 
people, has for its characteristics an 
intense yearning for the sympathy 
of Nature, and an intimate com- 
munion with her mysteries, such as 
Columba had seen, as in vision, of 
old, but few else had dreamed of. 
Mr. Moncure Conway, indeed, in one 
of his graceful articles, after quoting 
from Emerson the story how he and 
Carlyle looked down from a hill near 
Craigenputtock upon Wordsworth’s 
country, sets himself to moralise how 
Wordsworth’s day is now over, and 
that of Emerson and Carlyle has 
succeeded. But this reflection, made 
a few years ago, already seems anti- 
quated, and Wordsworth’s “ healing 
power” is still effective. Still, for 
an age of doubt or an age of worry, 
the poet of Nature is the high priest 
and chief of the prophets; for from 
Nature jaded minds will gain refresh- 
ment and relief, and from her seekers, 
if they seek aright, will learn that 
childlike spirit and humility without 
which none can pass so much as the 
threshold of truth. It may, perhaps, 
at first appear bold to trace a con- 
nection between this new feeling for 
Nature and the wonderful discoveries 
and inventions which have been con- 
verting her into the handmaid of man. 
The railway-engine,—the creature of 
Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron—has 
been blamed, and frequently with good 
reason, for the injuries it has inflicted 
upon natural scenery; but it may 
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be that the power which man has 
gained over Nature by its invention 
has brought him into that intimate 
connection with her which was neces- 
sary to give him a proper appreciation 
of her beauties. 

It is impossible, within these narrow 
limits, to examine modern literature 
further, and to inquire how far this 
feeling has affected other countries 
than Britain, and what have been, 
in each case, the aiding or hindering 
causes. Enough has been done, per- 
haps, to show that there is a certain 
connection, in all ages, between the 
conquest and the love of Nature. 
If the inquiry be made in another 
way, the same conclusion seems in- 
evitable. If each lover were to 
analyse his own affection, would he 
not find that the pride of conquest 
was a powerful element in it? The 
mountain-climber loves the mountains 
because he has toiled to conquer 
them, and his pride in his own ex- 
ertions has wonderfully quickened his 
perception of their beauties; he has 
made them in a measure his own. 
They are not his work exactly in 
the same way as the statue is the 
work of the sculptor, but he has felt 
his life and strength and skill in over- 
coming their difficulties, and they are 
no longer strange, but have entered 
into his being. And so the search 
leads us to the old truth: “ Existence 
is desired and loved by all, but we 
exist by consciousness—that is to say, 
by living and acting. Thus he who 
has made the work exists consciously, 
and therefore he loves the work, 
because he loves his existence ; and 
this is a principle of Nature —for 
that which exists potentially, the work 
proves to exist actually.” 


E. J. Newetu. 
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SAVROLA. 


(A Minirary anp Poritica RomMANcE.) 


By Winston Spencer CHURCHILL. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE disapproval which Moret had 
expressed at Savrola’s determination 
to go to the State-Ball was amply 
justified by the result. Every paper, 
except those actually controlled by 
the party organisation, commented 
severely or contemptuously on_ his 
action. THe Hour alluded to the 
groans with which the crowd had 
received him, as marking the decline 
of his influence with the masses and 
the break up of the Revolutionary 
party. It also reminded its reader 
that social distinction was always 
the highest ambition of the Dema- 
gogue, and declared that, by accept- 
ing the President’s invitation, Savrola 
had revealed “his sordid, personal 
aims.” The other Government organs 
expressed a similar opinion in an 
even more offensive manner. “‘ These 
agitators,” said Tae Courrier, “ have 
at all times in the history of the 
world hankered after titles and 
honours, and the prospect of mixing 
with persons of rank and fashion 
has once again proved irresistible 
to an austere and unbending son of 
the people.” This superior vulgarity, 
though more unpleasant, was _ less 
dangerous than the grave and serious 
warnings and protests which the 
Democratic journals contained. THE 
Ristnc Tipe said plainly that, if 
this sort of thing continued, the 
Popular party would have to find 
another leader, “One who did not 


cringe to power nor seek to ingratiate 
himself with fashion.” 

Savrola read these criticisms with 
disdain. He had recognised the fact 
that such things would be said, and 
had deliberately exposed himself to 
them. He knew he had been unwise 
to go: he had known that from the 
first; and yet somehow he did not 
regret his mistake. After all, why 
should his party dictate to him how 
he should rule his private life? He 
would never resign his right to go 
where he pleased. In this case he 
had followed his own inclination, and 
the odium which had been cast upon 
him was the price he was prepared 
to pay. When he thought of his 
conversation in the garden, he did 
not feel that he had made a bad 
bargain. The damage, however, must 
be repaired. He looked over the 
notes of his speech again, polished 
his sentences, considered his points, 
collected his arguments, and made 
some additions which he thought 
appropriate to the altered state of 
public feeling. 

In this occupation the morning 
passed. Moret came in to luncheon. 
He refrained from actually saying 
*T told you so,” but his looks showed 
that he felt his judgment was for 
the future established on unshakable 
foundations. His was a character 
easily elated or depressed. Now he 
was gloomy and despondent, regard- 
ing the cause as already lost. Only 
a forlorn hope remained; Savrola 
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might express his regret at the meet- 
ing, and appeal to the people to 
remember his former services. He 
suggested this to his leader, who 
laughed merrily at the idea. “ My 
dear Louis,” he said, “I shall do 
nothing of the sort. I will never 
resign my own independence ; I shall 
always go where I like and do what 
I like, and if they are not pleased, 
they can find some one else to dis- 
charge their public business.” Moret 
shuddered. Savrola continued: “T 
shall not actually tell them so, but 
my manner will show them that I 
fear their reproaches as little as 
Molara’s enmity.” 

“Perhaps they will not listen; I 
hear reports that there will be some 
hostility.” 

“Oh, I shall make them listen. 
There may be some howling at first, 
but they will change their note before 
I have gone very far.” 

His confidence was contagious. 
Moret’s spirits revived under its 
influence, and that of a bottle of 
excellent claret. Like Napoleon the 
Third, he felt that all might yet be 
regained. 

Meanwhile the President was ex- 
tremely well satisfied with the first 
result of his schemes. He had not 
foreseen that Savrola’s acceptance of 
the invitation to the ball would 
involve him in so much unpopularity 
and, although it was a poor compli- 
ment to himself, it was an unexpected 
advantage. Besides, as Miguel had 
remarked, everything was going on 
very well in other directions. He 
had hardened his heart and dismissed 
his scruples; stern, bitter necessity 
had thrust him on an _ unpleasant 
course, but now that he had started 
he was determined to goon. In the 
meantime affairs pressed on all sides. 
The British Government were dis- 
playing an attitude of resolution on 
the African Question. His violent 


despatch had not settled the matter, 
as he had hoped and even anticipated ; 
it had become necessary to supplement 
his words by actions. The African 
port must not be left undefended ; 
the fleet must go there at once. It 
was not a moment when he could 
well afford to be without the five 
ships of war whose presence in the 
harbour overawed many of the dis- 
contented ; but he felt that a vigorous 
foreign policy would be popular, or 
at least sufficiently interesting to keep 
the public mind from domestic agita- 
tion. He also knew that a disaster 
abroad would precipitate a revolution 
at home. It was necessary to be very 
careful. He recognised the power 
and resources of Great Britain; he 
had no illusions on the subject of the 
comparative weakness of Laurania, 
in which indeed lay their only 
strength. The British Government 
would do all in their power to avoid 
fighting (bullying polite Europe 
would call it,) so small a State. It 
was a game of bluff; the further he 
could go, the better for the situation 
at home, but one step too far meant 
ruin. To play such a delicate game 
taxed to the utmost the energies and 
talents of a strong, able man. 

“The Admiral is here, your Excel- 
lency,” said Miguel entering the room, 
followed immediately by a short, red- 
faced man in naval uniform. 

“ Good-morning, my dear de Mello,” 
cried the President rising and shaking 
the newcomer’s hand with great cor- 
diality. “I have got some sailing- 
orders for you at last.” 

“Well,” said de Mello bluntly, “TI 
am sick of lying up waiting for your 
agitators to rise.” 

“There is work of a difficult and 
exciting nature before you. Where's 
that translation of the cipher telegram, 
Miguel? Ah, thank you,—look here, 
Admiral.” 

The sailor read the paper, and 
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whistled significantly. “It may go 
further than you wish, this time, 
Molara,” he said unceremoniously. 

“T shall place the matter in your 
hands ; you will be able to save this 
situation, as you have saved so many 
others.” 

“ Where did this come from?” asked 
de Mello. 

“From French sources.” 

“She is a powerful ship, the 
Aggressor,—latest design, newest 
guns, in fact all the modern improve- 
ments ; I have nothing that she could 
not sink in ten minutes; besides, 
they have some gun-boats there as 
well.” 

“T know the situation is difficult,” 
said the President; “that is why I 
am entrusting it to you. Now listen: 
whatever happens I don’t want fight- 
ing ; that would only end in disaster, 
and you know what disaster would 
mean here. You must argue and 
parley and protest on every point, 
and cause as much delay as possible. 
Consult me by telegraph on every 
occasion, and try to make friends 
with the English Admiral; that is 
half the battle. If it ever comes to 
a question of a bombardment, we shall 
give in and protest again. I will 
have your instructions forwarded to 
you in writing this evening. You 
had better steam tonight. You 
understand the game?” 

“Yes,” said de Mello, “I have 
played it before.” He shook hands 
and walked to the door. 

The President accompanied him. 
“Tt is possible,” he said earnestly, 
“that I shall want you back here 
before you have gone very far; there 
are many signs of trouble in the city, 
and after all Strelitz is still on the 
frontier waiting for a chance. If I 
send for you, you will come?” There 
was almost an appealing note in his 
tone. 

“Come?” said the Admiral. “Of 


course I will come,—full steam ahead. 
I have had my big gun trained on the 
Parliament House for the last month, 
and I mean to let it off one day, Oh, 
you can trust the fleet.” 

“Thank God I never doubt that,” 
said the President with some emotion, 
and shaking de Mello’s hand warmly, 
he returned to his writing-table. He 
felt that the Admiral was thoroughly 
loyal to the Government. 

These men who live their lives in 
great machines, become involved in 
the mechanism themselves. De Mello 
had lived on warships all his days, 
and neither knew nor cared for any- 
thing else. Landsmen and civilians 
he despised with a supreme pro- 
fessional contempt. Such parts of 
the world as bordered on the sea, he 
regarded as possible targets of dif- 
ferent types; for the rest he cared 
nothing. With equal interest he 
would burst his shells on patriots 
struggling to be free or foreign 
enemies, on a hostile fort or on his 
native town. So long as the authority 
to fire reached him through the proper 
channel, he was content; after that 
he regarded the question from a purely 
technical standpoint. 

The afternoon was far advanced 
before the President finished the varied 
labours of his office. “There is a 
great meeting to-night, is there not?” 
he asked Miguel. 

“Yes,” said the Secretary, “in the 
City Hall ; Savrola is going to speak.” 

“Have you arranged about an op- 
position ?” 

“ Some of the secret police are going 
to make a little, I believe; Colonel 
Sorrento has arranged that. But I 
fancy Seiior Savrola’s party are rather 
displeased with him, as it is.” 

“ Ah,” said Molara, “I know his 
power ; he will tear their very hearts 
out with his words. He is a terrible 
force ; we must take every precaution. 
I suppose the troops have been 
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ordered to be under arms? There 
is nothing he cannot do with a crowd, 
—curse him !” 

“The Colonel was here this morn- 
ing; he told me he was making 
arrangements.” 

“It is good,” said the President ; 
“he knows his own safety is involved. 
Where do I dine to-night ?” 

“With Seftor Louvet, at the Home 
Office, an official dinner.” 

“ How detestable! Still he has a 
plain cook and he will be worth 
watching to-night. He gets in such 
a state of terror when Savrola holds 
forth that he is ridiculous. I hate 
cowards, but they make the world the 
merrier.” 

He bade the Secretary good-night 
and left the room. Outside he met 
Lucile. ‘ Dearest,” he said, “I am 
dining out to-night ; an official dinner 
at Louvet’s. It is a nuisance, but I 
raust go. Perhaps I shall not be 
back till late. I am sorry to leave 
you like this, but in these days I can 
hardly call my soul my own.” 

‘Never mind, Antonio,” she re- 
plied ; “I know how you are pressed 
with work. What has happened 
about the English affair ?” 

“T don’t like the situation at all,” 
said Molara. “They have a Jingo 
Government in power and have sent 
ships as an answer to our despatch. It 
is most unfortunate. Now I have to 
send the fleet away,—at such a mo- 
ment.” He shook his head moodily. 

“T told Sir Richard that we had 
to think of the situation here, and 
that the despatch was meant for 
domestic purposes,” said Lucile. 

“T think,” said the President, 
“that the English Government also 
have to keep the electorate amused. 
It is a Conservative ministry; they 
must keep things going abroad to 
divert the public mind from ad- 
vanced legislation. What, more still, 
Miguel?” 


“Yes, Sir; this bag has just ar- 
rived, with several important tele- 
grams which require your immediate 
attention.” 

The President looked for a moment 
as if he would like to tell Miguel 
to take himself and his despatches to 
the infernal regions ; but he repressed 
the inclination. ‘“‘ Good, I will come. 
I shall see you at breakfast to-morrow, 
my dear, till then, farewell,” and giv- 
ing her a weary smile he walked off. 

Thus it is that great men enjoy 
the power they risk their lives to 
gain and often meet their deaths to 
hold. 

Lucile was left alone, not for the 
first time when she had wanted com- 
panionship and sympathy. She was 
conscious of an unsatisfactory sensa- 
tion with regard to existence gener- 
ally. It was one of those moments 
when the prizes and penalties of life 
seem equally stale and futile. She 
sought refuge in excitement. The 
project she had conceived the night 
before began to take actual shape in 
her mind; yes, she would hear him 


speak. Going to her room she rang 
the bell. The maid came quickly. 


“What time is the meeting to-night?” 

“At eight your Excellency,” said 
the girl. 

“ You have a ticket for it?” 

“Yes ; my brother ——” 

“ Well, give it to me ; I want to hear 
this man speak. He will attack the 
Government ; I must be there to 
report to the President.” 

The giri looked astonished, but 
gave up the ticket meekly. For six 
years she had been Lucile’s maid, and 
was devoted to her young and beauti- 
ful mistress. ‘“ What will your Ex- 
cellency wear?” was her only remark. 

“Something dark, with a_ thick 
veil,” said Lucile. ‘“ Don’t speak of 
this to anyone.” 

“Oh no, your Ex 

“ Not even to your brother.” 
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“Oh no, your Excellency.” 

“Say I have a headache and have 
gone to bed. You must go to your 
room yourself.” 

The maid hurried off to get the 
dress and bonnet. Lucile felt ner- 
vously excited. It was an adventure, 
it would be an experience, more than 
that, she would see him. The crowd, 
—when she thought of them she 
felt a little frightened, but then she 
remembered that women frequently 
went to these demonstrations, and 
there would be plenty of police to 
keep order. She dressed herself 
hastily in the clothes that the maid 
brought, and descending the stairs, 
entered the garden. It was already 
dusk, but Lucile had no difficulty in 
finding her way to a small private 
gate in the wall, which her key 
unlocked. 

She stepped into the street. All 
was very quiet. The gas-lamps dared 
in a long double row till they almost 
met in the distant perspective. A 
few people were passing in the direc- 
tion of the City-Hall. She followed 
them. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue City-Hall was a gigantic meet- 
ing-house in which for many years 
all the public discussions of the Lau- 
ranian people had taken place. Its 
stone facade was showy and preten- 
tious, but the building itself con- 
sisted merely of the great hall and of 
a few smaller rooms and offices. The 
hall was capable of holding nearly 
seven thousand people; with its 
white-washed roof sustained by iron 
girders, and well lit with gas, it 
served its purpose well without any 
affectation of display. 

Lucile was caught in the stream of 
those who were entering and carried 
inside. She had expected to find a 
seat, but, in view of a great crowd, 


all the chairs had been removed from 
the body of the hall, and only stand- 
ing room remained. In this solid 
mass of humanity she found herself 
an atom. To move was diilicult ; to 
go back almost impossible. 

It was a striking scene. The hall, 
which was hung with flags, was 
crowded to overflowing; a long gal- 
lery, which ran round three sides, 
was densely packed to the very ceil- 
ing; the flaring gas-jets threw their 
yellow light on thousands of faces. 
The large majority of the audience 
were men, but Lucile noticed with 
relief that there were several women 
present. A platform at the far end 
of the hall displayed the customary 
table and the inevitable glass of 
water. In front of the platform 
were three long rows of reporters, 
getting their pads and pencils ready, 
—a kind of orchestra. Behind and 
above were again rows and rows of 
chairs filled by the numerous dele- 
gates, officials, and secretaries of the 
various political clubs and organisa- 
tions, each distinguished by the badge 
and sash of his society. Moret had 
exerted himself to whip up the ut- 
most power of the Party, and had 
certainly succeeded in organising the 
greatest demonstration Laurania had 
ever seen. All the political forces 
arrayed against the Government were 
represented. 

There was a loud hum of conversa- 
tion, broken at intervals by cheers 
and the choruses of patriotic songs. 
Suddenly the clock in the tower of 
the building chimed the hour. At 
the same instant, from a doorway on 
the right of the platform, Savrola 
entered, followed by Godoy, Moret, 
Renos, and several other prominent 
leaders of the movement. Making 
his way along the row of chairs, until 
he reached that on the right of the 
table, he sat down and looked quietly 
about him. He was greeted by a 
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storm of discordant shouting, no two 
men seeming to hold the same opinion. 
At one moment it seemed that all 
were cheering ; at another hoots and 
groans obtained the supremacy. The 
meeting in fact was about equally 
divided. The extreme sections of the 
Reform Party, regarding Savrola’s 
attendance at the ball as an action 
of the grossest treachery, howled with 
fury at him; the more moderate 
cheered him as the safest man to 
cling to in times of civil disturbance. 
The delegates’ and regular officials, 
who occupied the chairs on the plat- 
form, were silent and sullen, like men 
who await an explanation without 
belief in its sufficiency. 

At length the shouting ceased. 
Godoy, who was in the chair, rose 
and made a short speech, in which he 
studiously avoided any allusion to 
Savrola, confining himself only to the 
progress of the movement. He spoke 
well and clearly, but nobody wanted 
to hear him, and all were relieved 
when he concluded by calling upon 
“our leader,” Savrola, to address the 
meeting. Savrola, who had been 
talking unconcernedly with one of the 
delegates on his right, turned round 
quickly towards the audience and 
rose. As he did so, a man in a blue 
suit, one of a little group similarly 
clad, shouted out, “Traitor and 
toady!” Hundreds of voices took 
up the cry; there was an outburst of 
hooting and groaning ; others cheered 
half-heartedly. It was an unpromis- 
ing reception. Moret looked around 
him in blank despair. 

In spite of the heat and the pres- 
sure, Lucile could not take her eyes 
off Savrola. She could see that he 
was quivering with suppressed excite- 
ment. His composure had merely 
been assumed; crowds stirred his 
blood, and when he rose he could 
wear his mask no longer. He looked 
almost terrible, as he waited there, 
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facing the outburst with defiance 
written in every line of his pale, 
earnest face and resolute figure. Then 
he began to speak, but his words 
could not at first be distinguished 
through the persistent shouts of the 
man in blue and his friends. At 
length, after five minutes of intense 
disorder, the curiosity of the audience 
triumphed over all other emotions, 
and they gradually sank into silence, 
to hear what their leader had to say. 

Again Savrola began. Though he 
spoke very quietly and slowly, his 
words reached the furthest ends of 
the hall. He showed, or perhaps he 
feigned, some nervousness at first, 
and here and there in his sentences 
he paused as if searching for a word. 
He was surprised, he said, at his re- 
ception. He had not expected, now 
when the final result was so nearly 
attained, that the people of Laurania 
would change their minds. Here the 
man in blue began to howl his odious 
ery, and there was another outbreak 
of hooting; but the majority of the 
audience were now anxious io listen, 
and silence was soon _ restored. 
Savrola continued. He briefly re- 
viewed the events of the last year: 
the struggle they had had to form 
a party at all; the fierce opposition 
they had encountered and sustained ; 
the success that had attended their 
threat of taking arms; the Presi- 
dent’s promise of a free Parliament ; 
the trick that had been played on 
them ; the firing of the soldiery on 
the crowd. His earnest thoughtful 
words evoked a hum of approval. 
These were events in which the 
audience had participated, and they 
liked having them recalled to their 
memories. 

Then he went on to speak of the 
Deputation and of the contempt with 
which the President had thought fit 
to treat the accredited representatives 
of the citizens. “Traitor and Toady!” 
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shouted the man in blue loudly ; but 
there was no response. “ And,” said 
Savrola, “I will invite your attention 
to this further matter. It has not 
been sufficient to strangle the Press, 
to shoot down the people, and to 
subvert the Constitution, but even 
when we are assembled here in accord- 
ance with our unquestioned right to 
discuss matters of State and decide 
upon our public policies, our delibera- 
tions are to be interrupted by the 
paid agents of the Government,”—he 
looked towards the man in blue, and 
there was an angry hum—“ who insult 
by their abusive cries not only myself, 
a free Lauranian, but you also, the 
assembled citizens who have invited 
me to place my views before you.” 
Here the audience broke out into 
indignant applause and agreement ; 
cries of “Shame!” were heard, and 
fierce looks turned in the direction of 
the interrupters, who had, however, 
dispersed themselves unobtrusively 
wmong the crowd. “In spite of such 
tactics,” Savrola continued, “and in 
the face of all opposition, whether by 
bribes or bullets, whether by hired 
bravos or a merciless and mercenary 
soldiery, the great cause we are here 
to support has advanced, is advancing, 
and will continue to advance, until 
at length our ancient liberties are 
regained, and those who have robbed 
us of them punished.” Loud cheers 
rose from all parts of the hall. His 
voice was even and not loud, but his 
words conveyed an impression of 
dauntless resolution. 

And then, having got his audience 
in hand, he turned his powers of 
ridicule upon the President and his 
colleagues. Every point he made was 
received with cheers and laughter. 
He spoke of Louvet, of his courage, 
and of his trust in the people. Per- 
haps, he said, it was not inappropriate 
that the Ministry of the Interior 
should be filled by “a glutton,” the 
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Home-Office by a “stay-at-home” 
who was afraid to go out among his 
countrymen at night. Louvet was 
indeed a good object for abuse; he 
was hated by the people, who despised 
his cowardice and had always jeered 
at him. Savrola next went on to 
describe the President as clinging to 
office at whatever cost to himself or 
others. In order to draw the atten- 
tion of the people from his tyrannical 
actions and despotic government at 
home, he had tried to involve them 
in complications abroad, and he had 
succeeded more completely than he 
had bargained for. They were em- 
broiled now in a dispute with a great 
Power, a dispute from which they 
had nothing to gain and everything 
to lose. Their fleets and armies must 
be despatched, to the cost of the State ; 
their possessions were endangered ; 
perhaps the lives of their soldiers and 
sailors would be sacrificed. And all 
for what? In order that Antonio 
Molara might do as he had declared 
he would, and die at the head of the 
State. It was a bad joke. But he 
should be warned ; many a true word 
was spoken in jest. Again there was 
a fierce hum. 

Lucile listened spell-bound. When 
he had risen, amid the groans and 
hisses of that great crowd, she had 
sympathised with him, had feared 
even for his life, had wondered at the 
strange courage which made him 
attempt the seemingly impossible task 
of convincing such an audience. As 
he had progressed and had begun to 
gain power and approval, she had 
rejoiced ; every cheer had given her 
pleasure. She had silently joined in 
the indignation which the crowd had 
expressed against Sorrento’s police- 
agents. Now he was attacking her 
husband ; and yet she hardly seemed 
to feel an emotion of antagonism. 

He left the subject of the Ministers 
with contemptuous scorn, amid the 
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earnest assent of the audience and on 
the full tide of public opinion. They 
must now, he said, treat of higher 
matters. He invited them to con- 
sider the ideals at which they aimed, 
and having roused their tempers, he 
withheld from them the outburst of 
fury and enthusiasm they desired. 
As he spoke of the hopes of happiness 
to which even the most miserable of 
human beings had a right, silence 
reigned throughout the hall, broken 
only by that grave melodious voice 
which appealed to everyone. For 
more than three quarters of an hour 
he discussed social and financial 
reforms. Sound practical common 
sense was expressed with many a 
happy instance, many a witty analogy, 
many a lofty and luminous thought. 

“When I look at this beautiful 
country that is ours and was our 
fathers before us, at its blue seas and 
snow-capped mountains, at its comfort- 
able hamlets and wealthy cities, at its 
silver streams and golden cornfields, 
I marvel at the irony of fate which 
has struck across so fair a prospect 
the dark shadow of a military des- 
potism.” 

The sound of momentous resolution 
rose again from the crowded hall. 
He had held their enthusiasm back 
for an hour by the clock. The steam 
had been rising all this time. All 
were searching in their minds for 
something to relieve their feelings, to 
give expression to the individual 
determination each man had made. 
There was only one mind throughout 
the hall. His passions, his emotions, 
his very soul appeared to be communi- 
cated to the seven thousand people 
who heard his words, and who 
mutually inspired each other. 

Then at last he let them go. For 
the first time he raised his voice, and 
in a resonant, powerful, penetrating 
tone which thrilled the listeners, be- 
gan the peroration of hisspeech. The 





effect of his change of manner was 
electrical. Each short sentence was 
followed by wild cheering. The 
excitement of the audience became 
indescribable. Everyone was carried 
away by it. Lucile was borne along, 
unresisting, by that strong torrent of 
enthusiasm ; her interests, her objects, 
her ambitions, her husband, all were 
forgotten. His sentences grew longer, 
more rolling and sonorous. At length 
he reached the last of those cumu- 
lative periods which pile argument on 
argument as Pelion on Ossa. All 
pointed to an inevitable conclusion. 
The people saw it coming and when 
the last words fell, they were greeted 
with thunders of assent. 

Then he sat down, drank some 
water, and pressed his hands to his 
head. The strain had been terrific. 
He was convulsed by his own 
emotions ; every pulse in his body 
was throbbing, every nerve quiver- 
ing; he streamed with perspiration 
and almost gasped for breath. For 
five minutes everyone shouted wildly ; 
the delegates on the platform mounted 
their chairs and waved their arms. 
At his suggestion the great crowd 
would have sallied into the strects 
and marched on the palace; and it 
would have taken many bullets from 
the soldiers that Sorrento had so 
carefully posted to bring them back 
to the realisation of the squalid 
materialities of life. 

The resolutions which Moret and 
Godoy proposed were carried by ac- 
clamation. Savrola turned to the 
former. ‘“ Well, Louis, I was right. 
How did it sound? I liked the last 
words. It is the best speech I have 
ever made.” 

Moret looked at him as at a god. 
“Splendid!” he said. “You have 
saved everything.” 

And now the meeting began to 
break up. Savrola walked to a side- 
door, and in a small waiting-room 
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received the congratulations of all 
his principal supporters and friends. 
Lucile was hurried along in the 
press. Presently there was a block. 
Two men, of foreign aspect, stood in 
front of her, speaking in low tones. 

“Brave words, Karl,” said one. 

“Ah,” said the other, “we must 
have deeds. He is a good tool to 
work with at present ; the time will 
come when we shall need something 
sharper.” 

“ He has great power.” 

“Yes, but he is not of us. He 
has no sympathy with the cause. 
What does he care about a com- 
munity of goods ?” 

“For my part,” said the first man 
with an ugly laugh, “I have always 
been more attracted by the idea of 
a community of wives.” 

“ Well, that too is part of the great 
scheme of society.” 

“When you deal them out, Karl, 
put me down as part proprietor of 
the President’s.” 

He chuckled coarsely. Lucile shud- 
dered. Here were the influences be- 
hind and beneath the great Democrat 
of which her husband had spoken. 

The human stream began to flow 
on again. Lucile was carried by a 
current down a_ side-street leading 
to a doorway by which Savrola would 
leave the hall. <A bright gas-lamp 
made everything plainly visible. At 
length he appeared at the top of the 
steps, at the foot of which his 
carriage had already drawn up to 
receive him. The narrow street was 
filled with the crowd; the pressure 
was severe. 

“Louis, come with me,” said 
Savrola to Moret; “you can drop 
me and take the carriage on.” Like 
many highly- wrought minds _ he 
yearned for sympathy and praise 
at such a moment, and he knew he 
would get them from Moret. 

The throng, on seeing him, surged 
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forward. Lucile, carried off her feet, 
was pushed into a dark burly man 
in front of her. Chivalrous gallantry 
is not among the peculiar character- 
istics of excited Democracy. Without 
looking round the man thrust back- 
wards with his elbow and struck her 
in the breast. The pain was intense, 
and involuntarily she screamed. 
“Gentlemen,” cried Savrola, “a 
woman has been hurt; I heard her 
voice. Give room there!” He ran 
down the steps. The crowd opened 
out. A dozen eager and officious 
hands were extended to assist Lucile, 
who was paralysed with terror. She 
would be recognised; the consequences 
were too awful to be thought of. 
“Bring her in here,” said Savrola. 
“Moret, help me.” He half carried, 
half supported her up the steps 
into the small waiting-room. Godoy, 
Renos, and half a dozen of the 
Democratic leaders, who had been 
discussing the speech, grouped them- 
selves around her curiously. He placed 
her in a chair. ‘‘A glass of water,” 
he said quickly. Somebody handed 
him one, and he turned to offer it to 
her. Lucile, incapable of speech or 
motion, saw no way of escape. He 
must recognise her. The ridicule, 
the taunts, the danger, all were plain 
to her. As she made a feeble effort 
with her hand to decline the water, 
Savrola looked hard at her through 
her thick veil. Suddenly he started, 
spilling the water he was holding out 
to her. He knew her then! Now 
it would come—a terrible exposure ! 
“Why, Mirette,” he cried, “my 
little niece! How could you come 
alone to such a crowded place at 
night? To hear my speech? Godoy, 
Renos, this is indeed a tribute! This 
means more to me than all the cheers 
of the people. Here is my sister’s 
daughter who has risked the crowd 
to come and hear me speak. But 
your mother,” he turned to Lucile, 
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“should never have allowed you; 
this is no place for a girl alone. I 
must take you home. You are not 
hurt? If you had asked me, I could 
have ensured a seat for you out of 
the crowd. Is my carriage there? 
Good, we had better get home at 
once; your mother will be very 
anxious. Good - night, gentlemen. 
Come, my dear.” He offered her 
his arm and led her down the steps. 
The people who filled the street, their 
upturned faces pale in the gaslight, 
cheered wildly. He put her into his 
carriage. “ Drive on, coachman,” he 
said, getting in himself. 

“Where to, Sir?” asked the man. 

Moret advanced to the carriage. 
“T will go on the box,” he said. “I 
can take the carriage on after drop- 
ping you,” and before Savrola could 
say a word he had climbed on to the 
seat beside the driver. 

“Where to, Sir?” 
coachman. 

“ Home,” said Savrola desperately. 

The carriage started, passed through 
the cheering crowds, and out into the 
less frequented parts of the city. 


repeated the 
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Lucite lay back in the cushions of 
the brougham with a feeling of intense 
relief. He had saved her. An emo- 
tion of gratitude filled her mind, 
and on the impulse of the moment 
she took his hand and pressed it. It 
was the third time in theiracquaintance 
that their hands had met, and each time 
the significance had been different. 

Savrola smiled. “It was most 
imprudent of your Excellency to 
venture into a crowd like that. 
Luckily I thought of an expedient 
in time. I trust you were not hurt 
in the throng?” 

“No,” said Lucile ; “a man struck 
me with his elbow and I screamed. 
I should never have come.” 
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“Tt was dangerous.” 

“T wanted to ” she paused. 

“To hear me speak,” he added, 
finishing her sentence for her. 

“Yes ; to see you use your power.” 

“T am flattered by the interest you 
take in me.” 

“Oh, it was on purely political 
grounds.” 

There was the suspicion of a smile 
on her face. He looked at her quickly. 
What did she mean? Why should it 
be necessary to say so? Her mind 
had contemplated another reason, 
then. 

“T hope you were not bored,” he 
said. 

“Tt is terrible to have power like 
that,” she replied earnestly ; and then 
after a pause, “ Where are we going 
to? ” 

“T would have driven you to the 
palace,” said Savrola,” but our ingenu- 
ous young friend on the box has made 
it necessary that we should keep up 
this farce for a little longer. It will 
be necessary to get rid of him. For 
the present you had best remain my 
niece.” 

She looked up at him with an 
amused smile, and then said seriously: 
“Tt was brilliant of you to have 
thought of it, and noble of you to 
have carried it out. I shall never 
forget it; you have done me a great 
service.” 

“Here we are,” said Savrola at 
length, as the brougham drew up at 
the entrance of his house. He opened 
the carriage-door; Moret jumped 
off the box and rang the bell. 
After a pause the old housekeeper 
opened the door. Savrola called to 
her. “Ah, Bettine, I am glad you 
are up. Here is my niece, who has 
been to the meeting to hear me speak 
and has been jostled by the crowd. 
I shall not let her go home alone 
to-night. Have you a bedroom 
ready ?” 
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“‘There is the spare room on the 
first floor,” answered the old woman ; 
“but I fear that would never do.” 

“Why not?” asked Savrola quickly. 

“ Because the sheets for the big bed 
are not aired, and since the chimney 
was swept there has been no fire there.” 

“Oh, well, you must try and do 
what you can. Good-night, Moret. 
Will you send the carriage back as 
soon as you have done with it? I 
have some notes to send to THE 
Ristnc Tipe about the articles for 
to-morrow morning. Don’t forget,— 
as quickly as you can, for I am tired 
out.” 

“ Good-night,” said Moret. ‘ You 
have made the finest speech of your 
life. Nothing can stop us while we 
have you to lead the way.” 

He got into the carriage and drove 
off. Savrola and Lucile ascended the 
stairs to the sitting-room, while the 
housekeeper bustled off to make pre- 
parations for the airing of sheets and 
pillow-cases. Lucile looked round 
the room with interest and curiosity. 
“T am in the heart of the enemy's 
camp now,” she said. 

“You will be in many hearts during 
your life,” said Savrola, “ whether you 
remain a queen or not.” 

“You are still determined to drive 
us out?” 

“You heard what I said to-night.” 

“T ought to hate you,” said Lucile ; 
“and yet [ don’t feel that we are 
enemies.” 

“We are on opposite sides,” he 
replied. 

“ Only politics come between us.” 

“Politics and persons,” he added 
significantly, using a hackneyed 
phrase. 

She looked at him with a startled 
glance. What did he mean? Had 
he read deeper into her heart than 
she herself had dared to look? 
“Where does that door lead to?” 
she asked irrelevantly. 
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“That? It leads to the roof,—to 
my observatory.” 


“Oh show it me,” she cried. “Is 
it there you watch the stars ?” 
“T often look at them. I love 


them; they are full of suggestions 
and ideas.” 

He unlocked the door and led the 
way up the narrow winding stairs on 
to the platform. It was, as is usual 
in Laurania, a delicious night. Lucile 
walked to the parapet and looked 
over; all the lamps of the town 
twinkled beneath, and above were 
the stars. 

Suddenly, far out in the harbour, 
a broad white beam of light shot out ; 
it was the search-light of a warship. 
For a moment it swept along the 
military mole and rested on the 
battery at the mouth of the channel. 
The fleet was leaving the port, and 
picking its way through the difficult 
passage. 

Savrola had been informed of the 
approaching departure of the Admiral, 
and realised at once the meaning of 
what hesaw. “ That,” he said, “may 
precipitate matters.” 

“You mean that when the ships 
are gone you will no longer fear to 
rise ¢” 

“T do not fear; but it is better to 
await a good moment.” 

“ And that moment?” 

“Ts perhaps imminent. I should 
like you to leave the capital. It will 
be no place for women in a few days. 
Your husband knows it; why has he 
not sent you away to the country ?” 

“ Because,” she replied, “we shall 
suppress this revolt, and punish those 
who have caused it.” 

“Have no illusions,” said Savrola. 
“T do not miscalculate. The army 
cannot be trusted ; the fleet is gone ; 
the people are determined. It will 
not be safe for you to stay here.” 

“T will not be driven out,” she 
answered with energy ; “ nothing shall 
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make me fly. 
husband.” 

“Oh, we shall try to be much more 
prosiac than that,” he said. ‘“ We 
shall offer a very handsome pension 
to the President, and he will retire 
with his beautiful wife to some gay 
and peaceful city, where he can en- 
joy life without depriving others of 
liberty.” 

“You think you can do all this?” 
she cried. “Your power can rouse 
the multitude ; but can you restrain 
them?” And she told him of the 
words she had heard in the crowd 
that night. “Are you not playing 
with mighty forces ?” 

“Yes, I am,” he said; “and that 
is why I have asked you to go away 
to the country for a few days, until 
things become settled one way or the 
other. It is possible that either I 
or your husband will go down. I 
shall of course try to save him, if we 
are successful ; but, as you say, there 
are other forces which may be beyond 
control; and if he gets the upper 
hand——” 

“Well?” 

“‘T suppose I should be shot.” 

“ Fearful!” she said. “ Why will 
you persist ?” 

“Oh, it is only now, when the play 
is growing high, that I begin to appre- 
ciate the game. Besides death is not 
very terrible.” 

“ Afterwards may be.” 

“T do not think so. Life, to con- 
tinue, must show a balance of happi- 
ness. Of one thing I feel sure ; we 
may say of a future state,—‘ If any, 
then better.’” 

“You apply your knowledge of this 
world to all others.” 

“Why not?” he said. ‘“ Why 
should not the same laws hold good 
all over the universe, and, if possi- 
ble, beyond it? Other suns show 
by their spectra that they contain the 
same elements as ours.” 


I will perish with my 


“You put your faith in the stars,” 
she said, doubtingly, “and think, 
though you will not admit it, they 
can tell you everything.” 

“T never accused them of being in- 
terested in our concerns ; but if they 
were, they might tell strange tales. 
Supposing they could read our hearts 
for instance ?” 

She glanced up and met his eye. 
They looked at each other hard. She 
shivered ; whatever the stars might 
know, they had read each other’s 
secret. 

There was a noise of someone run- 
ning upstairs. It was the house- 
keeper. 

“The carriage has returned,” said 
Savrola in a quiet voice. “It can 
now take you back to the palace.” 

The old woman stepped out on to 
the roof, breathing hard from her 
climb. “I have aired the sheets,” 
she said with exultation in her voice, 
“and the fire is burning brightly. 
There is some soup ready for the 
young lady, if she will come and take 
it before it gets cold.” 

The interruption was so common- 
place that both Lucile and Savrola 
laughed. It was a happy escape 
from an awkward moment. “You 
always manage, Bettine,” he said, “ to 
make everyone comfortable ; but after 
all, the bedroom will not be needed. 
My niece is afraid lest her mother 
be alarmed at her absence, and I am 
going to send her back in the carriage 
so soon as it returns.” 

The poor old soul looked terribly 
disappointed ; the warm sheets, the 
cosy fire, the hot soup were com- 
forts she loved to prepare for others, 
enjoying them, as it were, by proxy. 
She turned away and descended the 
narrow staircase mournfully, leaving 
them again alone. 

So they sat and talked, not as before, 
but with full knowledge of their sym- 
pathy, while the moon climbed higher 
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in the sky and the soft breezes stirred 
the foliage of the palm-trees in the 
garden below. Neither thought much 
of the future, nor did they blame the 
coachman’s delay. 

At length the silence of the night, 
and the train of their conversation 
were broken by the noise of wheels 
on the stony street. 

* At last,” said Savrola without 
enthusiasm. Lucile rose and looked 
over the parapet. A carriage ap- 
proached almost at a gallop. It 
stopped suddenly at the door, and a 


man jumped out in a hurry. The 
door-bell rang loudly. 
Savrola took both her hands. “ We 


must part,” he said; “when shall we 
meet again,—Lucile ?” 

She made no answer, nor did the 
moonlight betray the expression of 
her features. Savrola led the way 
down the stairs. As he entered the 
sitting-room, the further door was 
opened hastily by a man who, seeing 
Savrola, stopped short, and respect- 
fully took off his hat. It was Moret’s 
servant. 

With considerable presence of mind 
Savrola shut the door behind him, 
leaving Lucile in the darkness of the 
staircase. She waited in astonish- 
ment ; the door was thin. ‘“‘ My mas- 
ter, Sir,” said a stranger’s voice, 
“bade me bring you this with all 
speed and give it direct into your 
hand.” There followed the tearing of 
paper, a pause, an exclamation, and 
then Savrola, in a voice steady 
with the steadiness which betrays in- 
tense emotion under control, replied : 
“Thank you very much ; say I shall 
await them here. Don’t take the 
carriage ; go on foot,—stay, I will let 
you out myself.” 

She heard the other door open and 
the sound of their footsteps going 
down stairs; then she turned the 
handle and entered. Something had 
happened, something sudden, unex- 
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pected, momentous. His voice, -- 
strange how well she was beginning 
to know it !—had told her that. An 
envelope lay on the floor; on the 
table,—the table where the cigarette- 
box and the revolver lay side by side, 
—was a paper, half curled up as if 
anxious to preserve its secret. 

Subtle, various, and complex are 
the springs of human action. She 
felt the paper touched her nearly; 
she knew it concerned him. Their 
interests were antagonistic; yet she 
did not know whether it was for his 
sake or her own that she was im- 
pelled to indulge a wild curiosity. 
She smoothed the paper out. It was 
brief and in a hurried hand, but to 
the point: Code wire just received 
says, Strelitz crossed frontier this morn- 
ing with two thousand men and is 
marching hither via Turga and Lo- 
renzo. The hour has come. TI have 
sent to Godoy and Renos and will _ 
bring them round at once. Yowrs 
through hell, Moret. 

Lucile felt the blood run to her 
heart ; already she imagined the sound 
of musketry. It was true the hour 
had come. The fatal paper fascin- 
ated her; she could not take her 
eyes from it. Suddenly the door 
opened and Savrola came in. The 
noise, her agitation, and above all 
the sense of detection wrung from her 
a low, short, startled scream. He 
grasped the situation immediately. 
“ Bluebeard,” he said ironically. 

“ Treason,” she retorted taking 
refuge in furious anger. “So you will 
rise and murder us in the night,— 
conspirator !” 

Savrola smiled suavely; his com- 
posure was again perfect. “I have 
sent the messenger away on foot, 
and the carriage is at your disposal. 
We have talked long; it is now 
three o’clock ; your Excellency should 
not further delay your return to the 
palace. It would be most impru- 
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dent ; besides as you will realise, I 
expect visitors.” 

His calmness maddened her. “Yes,” 
she retorted; “the President will 
send you some,—police.” 

“He will not know about the in- 
vasion yet.” 

“T shall tell him,” she replied. 

Savrola laughed softly. “Oh no,” 
he said, “ that would not be fair.” 

“ All’s fair in love and war.” 


“ And this ” 





Savrola. 


“ Ts both,” she said, and then 
burst into tears. 

After that they went down-stairs. 
Savrola helped her into the car- 
riage. ‘“ Good-night,” he said, though it 
was already morning, “and good-bye.” 

But Lucile, not knowing what to 
say or think or do, continued to ery 
inconsolably as the carriage drove 
away. Savrola closed the door and 
returned to his room. He did not 
feel his secret was in any danger. 


(To be continued. ) 











